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That's Powerhouse! Made on a 5/64th gauge machine 
pack more than 100 strong tufts into every square inc 
There's no gauge tighter. That's why it fights off stains a 
dirt, and cleans up easily. 2 

Its pile of 100% solution dyed Acrilan acrylic locks in t 
color. Locks out stains, static, weather, sun, mildew. Fi 
too! Powerhouse has passed the toughest flammability test 

You can now carpet hospital rooms, nursing home 
schools, dormitories, hotels, motels, offices. With Powe 
house it’s possible to carpet commercial areas you nev 
thought possible. e" 
That's World rower! WORLD CARP 

DALTON, GEORGIA 30720 
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Thin translucent marble panels, lighted from within, turn a building into a glowing jewel at night. The natural 
veining stands out dramatically and gracefully against the softly lighted background. And during the day, marble's 
classic beauty lends dignity and permanence to the structure. Day or night, it holds people spellbound. 


Translucent marble can be used expansively in curtain wall construction or discreetly as an accent. In either 
case, initial cost is surprisingly low and maintenance is practically nil. As for colors, you have a wide range of 
whites and pinks from which to choose. For a Technical Report on translucent marble, including 

design details and case histories, look in your Yellow Pages for the nearest MIA Certified Member. om 
MARBLE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20004. W 


Casl 
a 
spell 
with 
translucent 
marble 


You wont 
find this on 
anybody else's 
hydraulic 


elevator 


Dover Oildraulic Controller 

delivers smooth, dependable 
elevator performance 

and assures you of client approval. 


This unique hydraulic valving system is the 
envy of the hydraulic elevator industry. 


It’s patented. No one else has it. 


It's the product of 30 years of hydraulic ele- 
vator manufacturing experience. You can't 
duplicate that in any laboratory. 


The Oildraulic Controller combines 11 
important operating functions in one unit. 
Smooth starts, stops and acceleration. Uni- 
form leveling. Constant speed in both up and 
down directions. Other dependability and 
performance features. 


It is mated to the Oildraulic Power Unit, a 
sound-isolated pumping mechanism that's 
also tops for efficiency and long, trouble-free 
life. Together they can give you speeds to 
200 feet per minute. 


For any building through six floors you can 
probably save money for your client on ele- 
vator costs with a hydraulic elevator. And you 
can be sure of superior performance and client 
satisfaction if it's a Dover Oildraulic Elevator. 
The one that's way above the industry 
standard. 


In the high-rise field, our Electric Traction 
Elevators offer comparable quality and per- 
formance. Write for catalogs. Dover 
Corporation, Elevator Division, Dept. E-6, 
P. O. Box 2177, Memphis, Tenn. 38102. 
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The ultimate in water coolers 
for commercial, 

industrial and institutional 
installations! 


CLASSROOM SINK AND 
DRINKING FOUNTAIN COMBINATION 


FLOOR MOUNTED WALL TYPE 


There’s an Elkay water cooler model for keep clean, actually grows in beauty with 
every application, and every application pro- age. Never chips or cracks, resists stains 
vides the softly gleaming beauty of incom And best of all, stainless steel blends per- 
parable stainless steel. Models include fully fectly with whatever interior decor you 
recessed, semi-recessed, floor mounted, select, ne clashes with colors. Write for 
wall hung and classroom sinks. They assure catalog or see our listing in Sweet's Archi- 
ample water cooling capacity even for heavy tectural File. Go for the ultimate in cooling 
traffic locations. Stainless steel is easy to — water...stainless steel water coolers by Elkay. 


ELKAY 


Elkay Manufacturing 2700 S. 17th Avenue. jadview, Illinois 60153 Stainless Steel Water Coolers 


©1968 EMC 
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Next Month: How does the build- 
ing picture shape up for 1970, par- 
ticularly in terms of the demand 
for architectural services? What 
new services will be added and/or 
expended; and what trends seem 
to emerge in the size and com- 
plexity of building projects? The 
January issue will attempt to pro- 
vide some answers, based on the 
opinions of the practitioners them- 
selves, representing some of the 
most influential firms in the US. 
Other features will take our 
readers to Boston to see how the 
profession there handles interiors; 
to Sioux Falls, South Dakota, for 
a Practice Profile; to Buenos Aires 
for a recap of the UIA Congress; 
to the Octagon House for an ac- 
count of the restoration, due for 
completion early next year. 


A Timely Topic: Just as the De- 
cember AIA JOURNAL was going 
to press with its leadoff presenta- 
tion on a national urban growth 
policy, including an account of the 
British new towns movement, an- 
other in the series of the Institute's 
Vital Questions was being mailed 
to the membership. Its title: "New 
Towns: What Architects Should 
Know About Them" One appears 
to complement the other, compris- 
ing a good package on the subject. 


Hurrah for Big D: It was gratify- 
ing to see the "Goals for Dallas" 
program receive the Merit Award 
for an outstanding citizen partici- 
pation effort by the American In- 
stitute of Planners. The program 
was reviewed in depth in our last 
November's issue under the head- 
ing "Shaping a City's Future." 
The AIP also cited the San 
Francisco Bay Conservation and 
Development Commission plan; 
Principles and Practice of Urban 
Planning, edited by William I. 
Goodman and Eric C. Freund and 
published by the International 
City Management Association; 
and Hans Blumenfeld of Toronto 
for his outstanding contribution 
to planning theory. REK. 


PHOTO & ART CREDITS: 8—Carol Rankin: 
16—Ezra Stoller; 40-41—Grant Heilman; 45 
above left—F. Jewell-Harrison; 45 above 
right—Libra Publicity Ltd.; 45 below—Wm. 
J. Toomey: 47, 48—Bryan & Shear Ltd.; 58— 
Medical Illustration Department, Pennsyl- 
vania State University College of Medicine; 
62 above—Warren Meyer; 62 second from 
above—Starks, Jozens, Nacht & Lewis; 62 
second from below left—Shin Koyama; 62 
below left—Peter R. Bromer; 62 above right 
—Jordan Lagman; 62 below right—Ken 
Gorder. 
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One last chance 
for self-employed 
architects to cut their 
1969 income tax. 


Act now and you can still deduct up to a 
full 1096 of your income, up to $2500, from 
your tax return while saving for retirement 
under provisions of the Federal Keogh Act. 
If you're self-employed you can put a plan 
into effect by December 31 and get an en- 
tire year's tax deduction. 


Tax savings doubled 
Improvements in the Keogh Act have dou- 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


bled the saving previously allowed. Now the'Blue Chi 'com 
every dollar you put into a Government- p pr 
approved retirement plan is tax-deductible. Call Or Write Today—Or Air-Mail Coupon 


Every dollar your fund earns while growing ee ee e 
is tax-sheltered. 


More performance, more flexibility, 

less red tape 

A new policy series, with special contracts 
specifically designed for Keogh Plans, is 
now available. These policies are available 
with or without a life insurance feature; with 
orwithouta fixed premium obligation. Finally 
CML's IRS-approved Prototype "E" Agree- 
ment reduces plan installation to its sim- 


Keogh Plans Dept. 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co 
Hartford, Connecticut 06115. 


Gentlemen: 


l 

I 

| 

l 

l 

| Please send me your new "Good News" booklet on re- 
I tirement plans for the self-employed including full details 
| of your Treasury-approved pension plans. 
l 

l 

l 

I 

l 

| 


Name. 


Address. 


ee ee ee — — a 


plest terms. ee Ciy___ State Zip 
Interested? Write for our Al-12 
TOR SS meme mE L 4 
booklet by sending in the seed 
coupon today. No obli- retirement plans 
gation, of course. a ini 
[ Connecticut Murua Life 
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Newslines 


US Ability to Meet Goals 
In Housing Questioned; 
Gains Overseas Are Cited 


Can the United States achieve 
its goal of 26 million new and 
rehabilitated housing units by 
1978? 

‘More and more spokesmen, both 
on behalf of government and of 
industry, are expressing doubts as 
each day goes by. 

Said Lester P. Condon, Assistant 
Secretary for Administration, De- 
partment of Housing and Urban 
Development: “There is no ques- 
tion of need. There is a question 
of whether the goal is attainable. 

“To reach it we must increase 
our rate of production by better 
than 60 percent,” Condon told a 
regional housing seminar co-spon- 
sored by HUD and the American 
Gas Association in San Francisco. 
“If we are to achieve the goal set 
for us by Congress, we must lean 
more heavily than ever before on 
the resources, the techniques and 
the expertise of business. 

S. Porter Driscoll, AIA, director 
of the Architectural Division, Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, said 
the problem of low cost housing 
can be solved only with volume 
construction of mobile and pre- 
fabricated living units. 

Enter the Mobile Home: Ad- 
dressing the annual meeting of the 
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Rear view of George Gund Hall, Harvard Graduate School of Design. 


Architectural Aluminum Manufac- 
turers Association in White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., he explained: 
“We are far behind our estimate 
of much needed low cost housing 
—perhaps as much as by 40 per- 
cent. The mobile home industry 
will fill the gap with as many as 
388,000 units during next year.” 

Driscoll, who just completed a 
tour of Europe where he inspected 
new factory constructed housing 
units, reported that product lines 
developed in France and England 
were far superior to what is now 
available in the US. 

Negative Voice from Industry: 
Perhaps the strongest indictment 
has come from the chairman and 
chief executive officer of US Ply- 
wood-Champion Papers, Inc. 

“Frankly, I do not think the goal 
will be met in the present eco- 
nomic structure of the building 
industry or with our existing limi- 
tations, construction methods and 
technology," declared Karl R. Ben- 
detsen of New York. 

Speaking at the dedication of the 
American Plywood Association's 
new $1 million research center in 
Tacoma, Wash., he maintained: 
“One of the major reasons the goal 
seems beyond reach is the fact that 
the housing industry has been un- 
able to generate a steady growth 
pattern. Instead, it has been sub- 
jected to mild fluctuations — to a 
feast-or-famine pattern resulting 


from an uneven flow of credit." 

Bendetsen said that the housing 
industry, "to meet its bright prom- 
ise, needs a stable economic base" 
and he added on another score: 

“The boom in modular construc- 
tion points to the future and illum- 
inates the challenge facing the for- 
est products industry. If we fai] to 
capitalize on our opportunities, 
others most surely will." 

Lesson from the Russians: Mean- 
while, the PCI executive director, 
returning from a three-week fact- 
finding tour of the USSR, said he 
found the Russians far ahead of 
the US in providing mass housing 
through the use of systems build- 
ing techniques. 

W. Burr Bennett Jr., a member 
of the US Government Exchange 
team studying industrialization of 
building processes, said the Rus- 
sians have settled on systems for 
the factory production of modular 
coordinated concrete housing units. 

"The units we saw," he explain- 
ed, "are utilitarian and often lack 
the wide range of architectural sur- 
face treatment commonplace in 
America, but they are sound basic 
designs well advanced toward fully 
integrated plumbing, electric and 
heating facilities." 

A Russian delegation which in 
turn toured the US for three weeks 
to study construction methods paid 
a call at the Octagon during its 
visit to the nation's capital. 


Harvard Design School 
To Get New Building 


"The building to come is seen 
not as a monument but as a pledge 
to these children, to safeguard and 
improve their heritage of man- 
made and natural beauty." 

So declared Acting Dean Mau- 
rice Kilbridge as fifth graders from 
a Cambridge, Mass., school broke 
ground for George Gund Hall, a 
new building for Harvard Univer- 
sity's Graduate School of Design. 

The structure will house about 
400 students, 70 faculty members 
and a multiplicity of activities, in- 
cluding the Architectural Technol- 
ogy Workshop, the Laboratory for 
Computer Graphics and Spatial 
Analysis and the Urban Field 
Service. 

The design by the Toronto firm 
of John Andrews/Anderson/Bald- 

Continued on page 10 
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“Art is man’s nature, 
Nature is God’s Art” 


Buckingham® Slate is a wondrous product of 
nature awaiting the ingenuity and vision 

of man to give it place and meaning in architecture. 
In his striking designs for the font, communion 
table and pulpit of the United Presbyterian 
Church of the Atonement, Wheaton, Maryland, 
Benjamin P. Elliott, A.I.A., G.R.A. felt that 

the selection of Buckingham? Slate was, in effect, 
utilizing a material that reflected creation. 

The beauty and dignity of the natural material 
was treated with respect and executed with 
expert craftsmanship. 


There are many exciting and practical uses of 
unique Buckingham Slate to meet the challenge 
of your designs. See our roofing, flooring 

and panel catalogs in Sweets Architectural _ 

and Interior Design Files and in Stone Catalog. 


ED BUCKINGHAM -VIRGINIA SLATE CORPORATION 


Newslines from page 8 


win calls for two levels below 
grade and five above. The studios 
are arranged in five receding ter- 
races, over which is a canted steel- 
truss roof. Behind each terrace 
level are the related offices, sem- 
inar rooms and lounges. 

The building is named for the 
late George Gund, a Cleveland 
banker and industrialist long ac- 
tive in Harvard affairs. The Gund 
family and foundation contributed 
a major part of the construction 
costs. 


REVOLUTIONAR 


= NURSING HOMES = HOSPITALS ™ VENDING." RESTAURANTS 


G intees the aisles, 
More seating capacity. 
Safety-—no tipping chairs or table. 


Maintains chair-table arrangement. 


tabies 


counter stools 


TABLE WITHOUT 


Climate-Controlled City 
Scheduled for Alaska 


What its developer bills as “the 
world's first totally climate-con- 
trolled city" will be constructed 
across from Anchorage on the 
Knik Arm. 

To be known as Seward's Suc- 
cess, the city will be connected to 
centra] Anchorage by a high speed 
aerial tramway, and residents will 
be transported about on moving 
sidewalks, escalators and bike 
paths. Automobiles will be ga- 


LEGS 


LUBS ™ SCHOOLS = HOTELS-MOTELS © PLANTS 


;asier to clean floor 
oxciting new appe 
Unique conversation piece. 


Offers more customer comfort. 


Write today for free full-line furniture catalog 


COMMERCIAL FURNITURE IN ADVANCED DESIGN 


Current 
Catalog J-68 


Qe. Mfg. 


Ci 
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raged in a heated terminal build- 
ing on the Anchorage side of Knik 
Arm. 

Los Angeles architects Adrian 
Wilson Associates are planning 
Seward's Success, power for which 
will be generated on-site with nat- 
ural gas. The central building will 
be called the Alaskan Petroleum 
Center and will feature a club on 
its 20th floor—the maximum 
height allowable under Alaskan 
building codes. A commercial mall 
will include retail stores, restau- 
rants, service facilities and a hotel 
operated by a major chain. 

An enclosed sports arena will 
be one of the satellite buildings 
within the first phase of construc- 
tion. Schools and churches will be 
integrated into the community 
master plan. Under the second 
phase, the aerial tramway will be 
supplemented by a high speed 
weatherproof monorail that will 
circulate through Seward's Suc- 
cess, return to downtown Anchor- 
age and on to the International 
Airport. 

The developer is Tandy Indus- 
tries, a 50-year-old firm which has 
been engaged in all forms of con- 
struction for the oil industry since 
the first oil rush days in Oklahoma. 
More recently it has been active 
in the field of privately financed 
dormitories for colleges and uni- 
versities across the country. 


UIA Picks Schwartzman 
As a Vice President; 
Vienna Meeting Next 


Daniel Schwartzman, FAIA, has 
been elected one of four vice pres- 
idents of the International Union 
of Architects, a position he will 
hold until 1972 when the next 
World Congress of Architects con- 
venes in Bulgaria. 

An Honorary Fellow of the Insti- 
tute, Ramon Corona Martin, Mex- 
ico City, is the new UIA president. 

The elections came during the 
10th congress, which brought 3,000 
delegates from 75 nations to 
Buenos Aires in mid-October (to 
be reported in detail in the Janu- 
ary AIA JOURNAL). 

Schwartzman, who is serving as 
vice president for the Western 
Hemisphere, was an AIA vice 
president last year and its treas- 
urer from 1965 to 67. He has been 
a member of numerous New York 
and national advisory boards and 
panels. 

Heading the US delegation of 
seven to the congress was the In- 

Continued on page 16 


See Weis in Sweet's 


IS ideas 
for better 
service 


When the specification calls for added installations such as cabinet 
showers and dressing compartments, junior height compartments, or 
compartments specially planned for the comfort and con- 

venience of the handicapped — be sure to ask your 

nearby Weis representative for complete information. 

He's listed in your Sweet's catalog. 


HENRY WEIS MFG. Oo. 


ELKHART, INDIAN 


Wise move C CALL YOUR WEIS MAN 
Circle 242 on information card 


1966 Home Economics Building, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York Ulrich Franzen — Architect 


As C 
Wind 
for the 
great 


other 
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merican universities 


Union) (Addition) 


1913 rd Straight Hal 


C. J. White, State Architect 


lege 


Willard 


autical Laborato 


ry (Buffalo, New York) 
ect b Fre Ü 


s Residence) 
Architect: Frederick L. Ackerman 


ool of Nu 


(Interfaith Center) 
, VanVleck & Eggers 


1963 Clark Hall (Physical Sciences) 


Architect: Jacob Fruchtbaum 


neering) 


VanR 


HOPE’S WINDOWS, INC. Jamestown, N. Y. 


A Subsidiary of ROBLIN INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


THE FINEST BUILDINGS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD ARE FITTED WITH HOPE'S WINDOW 
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PRO BASKETBALL 


demands the best in hardwood flooring . . . and that's 


MFMA HARD MAPLE 


Playing basketball is one of the toughest ways to earn a living. And the 
pro teams don't gamble on the basketball floor they use! 


It's a fact — each NBA and ABA team competes on a hardwood floor — 
either a permanent or portable installation. A hardwood floor — such as a 
MFMA hard maple floor— has greater resiliency for faster "live" action, 
assures better footing, helps minimize injuries, provides greater peripheral 
vision for better accuracy in shooting and passing. 

It pays to join the pros when choosing your next basketball floor — and 
get savings too with annual routine maintenance costing about 7c a square 
foot per year. 

Look for the trademarked MFMA millmark impressed on the underside, and 
imprinted on the face that identifies genuine MFMA hardwood flooring of 
maple, birch, or beech. For details see Sweets Catalog or write . . . 
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(f Architectural panels : 


T 
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The new man-made stone 


v that ushers in 


The 21st Century Stone Age 


Stonehenge"... lighter, tougher, more versatile, less expensive than natural stone. 


J-M Stonehenge has a deep-relief surface with the rugged 
beauty of nature. And Stonehenge has unique virtues of 
its own. 

Stonehenge is easily and quickly erected, has superior 
screw holding ability. Its simple mounting systems 
mean less labor. 

Stonehenge provides uniform strength without extra 
thickness. Stonehenge can be used in panels up to 4’ x 8’ 
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in thicknesses as little as 14”. 

Use Stonehenge for facings, spandrels, lobbies, accent 
panels—anywhere—indoors or out—where you would use 
natural stone. And many places where natural stone's 
weight makes it impractical. 

For the whole story, write Johns-Manville, JM] 
Box 290-BI, New York, New York 10016. Cable MI 


Sensit Johns-Manville 
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VOGEL-PETERSON 


Vara Plan SPACE DIVIDERS 


designed to meet the needs 
of today's schools 


Basic components of Vara-Plan are 
sturdy panels joined by anodized 
aluminum posts fitted with con- 
centric receptacles which allow 
the pane! to move through a 
variety of angles. Concave verti- 
cal edge extrusions conform to 
the post radius and allow no 
sight gaps. As many as 4 panels 
may radiate from a single post. 


Efficient long length, straight line 
division of space is provided by 
wide stanced RDF units in basic 
lengths of 6’ and 8'. Concealed 
panel to frame assembly is com- 
pletely tamper proof. 
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Vara*Plan is at the very heart of the Open Plan concept which is 
revolutionizing the school field today. Designed specifically for dividing 
classrooms and partitioning off special projects and work areas, they offer 
quick and easy rearrangement into any desired configuration to suit any 
teaching situation. 


Sturdily made, beautifully detailed and furnished in colors that complement 
the most modern decor . . . they are available in any combination of 
tackboard and chalkboard facings you may wish and can be accessorized 
with wardrobe racks and book or boot shelves. 


School planners welcome their efficiency and durability . . . teachers 
appreciate their compatibility with any learning atmosphere. 


Look into these versatile units—they're designed with you in mind. 
For complete information write for catalog VA- 920 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
"The Coat Rack People" 


ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 60126 
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New ReynoRail 'non-welded, 


anodized aluminum railing systems 


m 


..give a custom look with easily 
assembled stock parts. 


Priced to compete with welded galvanized and pointed steel, ReynoRail 
has all the low-maintenance and easy-handling features of aluminum. | 

It is a superbly engineered railing system, handsome enough to grace a 
public plaza, durable enough for industrial catwalks. | 

Standard pipe lengths and a half-dozen fittings cover most installations 
Semi-skilled labor, working with simple cutting and drilling tools, can as- | 
semble ReynoRail quickly. Plastic sleeves protect the anodized, clear satin | 
finish until the job's completed. p 

Available from local inventories, |: 
ReynoRail's versatility is shown by the 
list of current applications below. 
(See Sweet's Architectural Catalog 
3b/Rey, or Industrial Catalog 3e/Rey, 
or use the coupon below for full in- 
formation. 


Check all these actual E 
ReynoRail installations: | 
Office Buildings 
Churches, Post Offices, Motels E papnsichiMatate Compony 
Nursing Homes | Building Products and Supply Division 
| 325 West Touhy Avenue, Dept. AIA—129 
Apartment recreation areas, sun-decks | Pork Ridge, Illinois 60068 
Park tourist route safety handrails - 
; Please send 8-poge catalog detailing the 
Manufacturer's plant walkways, platforms}  ReynoRail system o: — 
Sports Stadiums l | 
Airport Terminals i NAME — — — — — —— | 
Water and sewerage treatment plants | COMPANY —— — 
Zoos | ADDRESS —— —— t- | 
Amusement Parks | city. — = | 
Shopping Centers - STATE _ e ZIP 
Heavy equipment mezzanines 1 © Hove salesman call | 
l 
| 
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stitute’s president, Rex Whitaker 
Allen, FAIA, 

With “Architecture as a Social 
Fact: Social Housing,” as the 
theme, the participants studied 13 
projects from throughout the 
world. The US entry was the 
Portland (Ore. Center urban re- 
newal project, designed by Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill (see AIA 
JOURNAL, Sept. '68, p. 92). 

Meanwhile, the UIA is looking 
ahead to next year when an inter- 
national seminar on the emerging 
social role of schools will be held 
in Vienna. The May 24-31 sessions 
are expected to draw architects 
from 30 nations, according to 
Mario Celli, FAIA, of Pittsburgh, 
seminar general chairman. 

American speakers will include 
educators pioneering in the appli- 
cation of space systems technol- 
ogy in building schools. 

Registration forms and informa- 
tion are available from the Con- 
gress Coordination Center, 9 E. 
38th St., New York, N.Y. 10016. 


| Lincoln Center Complete 


As Juilliard School Opens 


With the opening of the Juilliard 
School, New York's Lincoln Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts has 
been completed — 10 years after 
the groundbreaking by President 
Eisenhower. 

Juilliard, designed by Pietro 
Belluschi, FAIA, with associate ar- 
chitects Eduardo Catalano, AIA, 


| and Helge Westermann, AIA, trains 


in music, drama and dance. 
Lincoln Center, consisting of 
five major structures, cost about 
$184 million, of which $164 went 
for land and buildings. The project 
was financed through a conjunc- 
tion of private philanthropies and 
state and federal govern- 


ment, the latter giving $40 million. 
In addition to Juilliard, Lincoln 

Center is made up of: 
* Philharmonic Hall (opened Sept. 
Continued on page 22 


Juilliard and Beaumont Theater, left. 


Atlas White and terrazzo 
get high marks at 


Lambuth College 
Lambuth Colleg 
Jackson, Tenne 
Budding young ntists at Lambuth 
can experiment to their heart's delight be- 
nothing can he 


Science Building, 


a lifetim 


A 


beauty. T 
& Tile Co 
dwin & 


iH Atlas 


WHITE CEMENT 


Maste 
Pools help 
you on 

your next 

Swimming 

Pool Project 


Master Pools is known nationwide 
as the Quality swimming 
pool name. 


If you are lucky enough to live in 
one of the more than 50 cities 
covered by Master Pools, you have 
a nearby swimming pool 

specialist who is eager to help you. 
Consult your yellow pages or 
contact Master Pools, Inc., 

1121 Huff Road, N.W., Atlanta, 
Georgia —or— 3301 Gilman Road, 
El Monte, California 


The Quality Standard of the Swimming 
Pool Industry 

Albuquerque, N.M., Asheville, N.C., Atlanta, 
Ga., Bakersfield, Calif., Baton Rouge, La., 
Burnsville, Minn., Calgary, Alberta Canada, 
Camp Hill, Pa., Clearwater, Fla., Dallas, Tex., 
Denver, Colo., Detroit, Mich., East Brunswick, 
N.J., Edmonton, Alberta Canada, Eugene, Ore., 
Farmingdale, N.Y., Florence, S.C., Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana, Freeport, Grand Bahama, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, Greensboro, N.C., Greenville, S.C., 
Ilion, New York, Jacksonville, Fla., Ke! 

Ohio, Langhorne, Pa., Libertyville, I1., 
Lubbock, Texas, Malden, Mass., Marysville, 
Calif., Mequon, Wis., Mexico City, Mexico, 
Miami, Fla., Montego Bay, Jamaica, Nanterra, 
France, New Orleans, La., Newport News, Va., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Orlando, Fla., Palm 
Springs, Calif., Phoenix, Ariz., Portland, Oreg., 
Rockville, Md., Sacramento, Calif., Saginaw, 
Mich., San Carlos, Calif., San Diego, Calif., 
San Gabriel, Calif., Sarasota, Fla., Scotts, 

i . Wash., Seekonk, Mass., 
Shreveport, St. James, Jamaica, 
Voorheesville, N.Y., West Seneca, N.Y.. 
Wichita, Ka., Windsor, Ontario Canada 
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'62) by Max Abramovitz, FAIA, of 
Harrison & Abramovitz 
* New York State Theater (April 
'64) by Philip C. Johnson, FAIA 
* Vivian Beaumont Theater (Oct. 
'65) by Eero Saarinen & Associates 
* Library and Museum of the Per- 
forming Arts (Nov. '65) by Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill 
* Metropolitan Opera House (Sept. 
'66) by Wallace K. Harrison, FAIA, 
of Harrison & Abramovitz 

The buildings are grouped 
around a plaza, the work of Har- 
rison & Abramovitz, with a foun- 
tain by Johnson. The Guggenheim 
Bandshell, designed by Eggers & 
Higgins, opened in May. 


Farm Families to Be Aided 
By Ford-Funded Programs 


Two grants aimed at improving 
living and working conditions for 
migrant workers and other poor 
families in rural areas have been 
awarded by the Ford Foundation. 

Arizona Job College in Casa 
Grande has received $887,834 as 
matching funds for a federal grant 
to provide for a comprehensive re- 
habilitation and retraining pro- 
gram for migrant farm labor, the 
nation's first such undertaking for 
the entire family in a residential 
setting. 

The Rural Housing Alliance, a 
nonprofit organization formerly 
known as the International Self- 
Help Housing Association, has 
been awarded $380,000 to provide 
technical and financial assistance 
for rural housing development. 

At the same time, the foundation 
has supplied a $94,000 grant to the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute for a 
study of the economic factors 
which influence people in moving 
from rural areas to large urban 
centers. 


Building Systems Journal 
Greeted by Researchers 


Publication of a new quarterly, 
Industrialization Forum (IF), which 
will focus on developments in 
building systems and construc- 
tion, made its debut during the 
Architect-Researchers Conference 
in Houston in mid-October. 

IF is being published jointly for 
Washington University, St. Louis, 
and the University of Montreal, 
with simultaneous editions in Eng- 
lish and French. Co-editors are 

Continued on page 28 


New from Cheney 
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32” 


ALUMINUM 


FASCIA PANELS 


in 8 colors 


The new Cheney Fascia Panels 
Nos. 100 and 500 are factory 
prefabricated in one piece with 
automatic expansion joints 
and simple concealed nailing 
that form an absolutely fool- 
proof closure. Cheney one- 
piece construction eliminates 
the unnecessary material and 
installation costs of separate 
pans and battens. 


Formed of .040 aluminum, both 
new panels are available in 
heights up to 96” in 8 standard 
colors which are baked on 
after fabrication. Finish is a 
modified acrylic enamel. Also 
furnished to your special color 
and in Fluropon colors. Stan- 
dard bottom channel closure 
strips are included. 


Cheney Fascia Panels No. 100 
are prefabricated with 1" bat- 
tens 6%” o.c. and No. 500 
Fascia Panels are prefabri- 
cated with 5%” battens 634" 
o.c. Send today for catalog 
showing colors. 


Cheney Flashing Company 


Established 1928 

623 Prospect Street 
Trenton, New Jersey 08605 
Phone 609-394-8175 
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First in Fashion 


CARPETS OF DISTINCTION 


THE 
THINK 


« CARPET 


Quiet progress from 
Patcraft Mills made with 
Zefkrome" acrylic fiber. 


The new philosophy of quiet is carpet. 
Patcraft develops a handsome one especially 
for schools and libraries where people 

want to hear their own thoughts. ''Entwine" is 
the last word in "shhh". And in matchless 
wear. Because Zefkrome is up to 50% stronger 
than other acrylics, its performance is 

unique. Producer-dyed, it offers vibrant lasting 
color. And Zefkrome makes the most of 
carpet's economical maintenance. Among 
acrylics, it has maximum cleanability. 
"Entwine" is made in different weights, for 
different areas, including heavy-traffic 
corridors. Find out about it with a call or a 
letter to Bill Conneen, Patcraft Mills, Inc., 
Dalton, Ga. 30720. (404) 278-2134. 


ZEFKROME' ACRYLIC 
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Give this Hillyard manual an inch on your 
reference shelf... you'll get untold mileage from it 


With all material written in accordance with the suggestions and specifications of the A.I.A. and The 
Constructions Specifications Institute, this manual contains: 
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1. A Sweets Architectural Catalog. 


2. Spec-Data® Sheets on seven widely specified 
products. 


3. Floor treatment folder (long form) for every 
type of floor (includes short specification and 
long step by step form for contractors). 


Each copy of the ring binder is numbered and 
will be kept up to date. 


Write for your copy today—no obligation —on your 
letterhead. 


HILLYARD :: 


FLOOR TREATMENTS 


most widely recommended and 
approved treatments for every surface 
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People come 
and people go. 
That's why we're 
always working 
on better ways 
to open doors. 


HYDRA-SLIDE* 
ELECTRA-SLIDE 
HYDRA-SWING"* 


CONCEALED OVERHEAD 
CLOSERS 


R&K PITTCOMATIC* 


R&K SERIES 10 CHECKING 
FLOOR HINGES. 


More efficient, more dependable ways of opening and closing doors... 
more attractively. That's our ever-present goal. But we don't stop there. 
We insist on making sure there's always instant service available... 
just in case. Door controls by Ronan & Kunzl, you can be sure, will meet 
your needs for design, safety and function. Let us tell you more. 


fine door controls for over 20 years 


RONAN & KUNZL, INC. 


1225 S. Kalamazoo Ave., Marshall, Michigan 49068 
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int t orrosion, it will retain its 
luster for tl And, particularly 
in steeply pitched de t. Frances Cabrini 


A chur 
iful bac 
It should keep its 


a century or more 


Church shown here, 5 
clean itself with the help of the wind anc 
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@ St: Frances CabriniChurch, West Bend, Wiseonsin/Architect: Brust & Brust, Milwaukee/Sheet metal contractor: 


Stainless is so much stronger than other 
architectural metals that thinner gauges can be 
used to carry heavier loads. This excellent strength- 
to-weight ratio helps reduce its cost to a highly 
competitive point. 

Nickel stainless steel is now available in many 
standard forms and varying tempers, including 


A. 

dead soft for best formability. It can help ar 
building keep its beautiful young looks year 
longer. If you'd like more facts and ideas, wr 
our Architectural Fact Sheet. The International — 
Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall Street, New York, - 

N.Y. 10005. js. : 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL : 
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Colin H. Davidson, professor of 
architecture at both universities, 
| and Arnold S. Rosner, professor at 
| the University of Washington, 

Seattle. 
| The quarterly is organized into 
| four sections: definitive articles in 
| the field of industrialization, sys- 
| tems, construction, analysis and 

research; interim reports on work 

in progress, specifically to elicit 

response and comment; running 
| lists of projects, participants and 

sources; and a running bibliog- 
| raphy. 
| Back at Houston: The research- 
| ers did more than welcome the 
new publication at the conference, 
the fifth and biggest ever with 225 
registrants. They heard 30 papers 
covering such subjects as how to 
reduce noise in urban housing, 
uses of computers in the design of 
buildings and application of the 
systems approach in building clin- 
ics and hospitals. 

It was the consensus of the 
two-day meeting that the AIA 
should assume an active role in 
research, or it will pass to other 
organizations, reported the chair- 
man, Robert M. Dillon, AIA, ex- 
ecutive director of the Building Re- 
search Advisory Committee at the 
National Academy of Sciences and 
head of the AIA's Committee on 
Research for- Architecture. 

Many attending the conference 
indicated an interest in a regular 
Institute publication which would 
be devoted to ongoing research 
and print outstanding papers in 
the field. 
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| Student Winners Named 
In Florida Competition 


Donald J. Lehning of the Uni- 


m Keep hallways high, wide and handsome by blending versity of Florida has emerged the 
a Haws fully-recessed water cooler with your wall winner from 55 fourth-year archi- 
decor. Or choose from many other smartly designed tectural students from his school 
coolers and drinking fountains. Consult Sweet's or and the University of Miami i 
write for catalog today. Haws Drinking Faucet Co., € EM Or MT 
1441 Fourth Street, Berkeley, California 94710. design competition for the City of 

Miami Convention & Cultural 
m Model 84-RC: Receptor of gleaming stainless steel matches Center 


louvered grille below, which conceals remote water chiller. 


Serves six to 12 gallons per hour. Easy to install and service. The competition was launched 


last March by Lehigh Portland Ce- 
ment Co. in cooperation with the 
WATER COOLERS Miami architectural firm of Feren- 
dino/Grafton/Pancoast who were 
| commissioned to develop the ac- 
| tual design for the new facility at 
Bayfront Park. Construction is 
scheduled to begin next year. 
While the concepts developed 
by the students were not incor- 
porated in the actual plan for the 
Continued on page 32 
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Strength 
and beauty $ 


ot the 
forest 


The students at West Florida University study in unique surroundings which reflect the versatility, 
economy and strength of Southern Pine for engineered timber structures. (3 In this ultra-modern 
food, health and study complex, laminated arches of Southern Pine and wood roof decking impart 
a massive air of permanence combined with a congenial environment. O For an illustrated case 
history on this building, write: Southern Pine Association, P. O. Box 52468, New Orleans, La. 70150. 


Specify Southern Pine 


AS PRODUCED BY THE MEMBER MILLS OF THE SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


ONE OF A SERIES PRESENTED BY THE AMERICAN WOOD COUNCIL 
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MAHON 
IS IDEAS 


in building products 
SSS 
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the 5th dimension 


now, ACCENT it with new shadow effects! 


Take the bold colors of strong, durable, insulated metal 
wall panels from Mahon. Now, give them even greater vis- 
ual appeal with the shadow effect of the ACCENT Series 
panel patterns. Mahon’s new ACCENT Series panels are 
available in the three configurations shown, giving the 
designer wide latitude in achieving precisely the effect 
desired, even to creating new effects by alternating the 
patterns! For information, write The R. C. Mahon Company, 
34200 Mound Road, Sterling Heights, Michigan 48090. 


ga AJ T7 T o ————— 


Series 300 Series 300S Series 300SV 
(1^or1'2" rib) 
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Convention & Cultural Center, the 
same guidelines submitted by the 
city to the architects were used in 
the student competition. 

Second place went to William 
F. Brown Jr. of Miami, and third 
to H. W. Gradick Jr. of Florida. 
Honorable Mention awards were 
presented to H. Richard Schuster 
of Miami and R. Miller of Florida. 


Interiors Earn Awards 
For Four Designers 


Four interior designers, includ- 
ing one with an architectural firm, 
have been named winners in the 
second Honor Awards program to 
be sponsored by the American In- 
stitute of Interior Designers. They 
are: 

* Lois Baker of Frank L. Hope & 
Associates, San Diego architects, 
for the design of a large reception 
lobby in the plant of the National 
Cash Register Co., San Diego. 

* Henry End of Henry End Asso- 
ciates, Miami, for the interiors of 
the yacht Titian, with anchorage 
at Fort Lauderdale. 

* Adele Faulkner of Adele Faulk- 


National Cash Register lobby, top, 
and the Titian's commodious interior. 


ner & Associates, Los Angeles, for 
the design of a boys' home in Ban- 


ning, Calif. 
* Dorian Hunter of Dorian Hunter 
Interiors, Inc. Fullerton, Calif., 


for a new concept for dental of- 
fices in Fountain Valley, Calif. 


Glenn Stanton Is Dead; 
Former AIA President 


Glenn Stanton, FAIA, who 
served as Institute president in 
1951-52, is dead at the age of 74. 

Mr. Stanton, senior partner in 
the Portland, Ore., firm of Stanton, 
Boles, Maguire & Church, died Oct. 
16 of a stroke. 

He was one of the first gradu- 
ates of the University of Oregon's 
School of Architecture. 

His initial professional affiliation 
was with Morris Whitehouse which 
later produced the firm of White- 
house, Stanton & Church. He later 
practiced under his own name. In 
1955 he formed Stanton, Boles, 
Maguire & Church. 


Necrology 


ROBERT FULTON BLAKE 
Delray Beach, Fla. 

MAURICE GAUTHIER 
New York, N. Y. 


Members Emeritus 

LOUIS JOHN GILL, FAIA 
San Diego, Calif. 

THORVALD PEDERSON 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


<> 
kac 


YV o 


r 46th year of 


415 Concord Ave., Bronx, N.Y. 10455 
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Most complete, authoritative guide 


e WEATHER STRIPPING 
* SOUND-PROOFING 

* LIGHT-PROOFING 

* THRESHOLDS 


ZE RO Request Copy on Your Letterhead 


service to the architect 


ZERO WEATHER STRIPPING CO., INC. 


(212) LU 5-3230 


glare-killer 


CRISP MERCURY WALL LIGHTS FROM STONCO 
No squinting glare. No blinding dazzle. Prismatic re- 
fractor bends light below sight. For walls, tunnels, 
garages, signs. Mercury: 100W, 175W, 250W. Metallic: 
175W. See the Glare-Killers in our new catalog. Yours 
for the asking. 


KEENE CORPORATION/STONCO LIGHTING 
KENILWORTH, NEW JERSEY 07033 (9 1970 
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We make a strong case 
for calling a Formica man. 


se Specify FORMICA® laminate for Time saving Spec-Data* forms More patterns and woodgrains 
àny scheme your imagination give accurate fingertip infor- give you virtually unlimited 
creates in any interior that mation for many FORMICA* design versatility. Sixty-eight 
calls for design to defy wear. brand products and applica- solid colors are new, coordi- 
tions, technical back-up and nated to mix, match or blend. 
qualified sources of supply for 
all types of product uses. 


Your Formica man has à c 
with à variety of complete 
packed systems such as 
and wall panelir 
toilet compartme 
at a single sour 


Want to discuss surfacing? See the man with this case. Your Formica man. 
He can give you fast, accurate information about FORMICA* 

brand product uses and reliable sources of supply. 

Call him soon. He'll be there promptly with a case 

full of answers and idea-starters. 


There are other brands 
of laminate but only one 


Leadership by design 


laminate 


32 e subsidiary of — — «73» A NAMEX ES — 


©1969 e Formica Corporation + Cincinnati. Ohio 
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Proven 
results 


Kawneer wall/ window capability tames 
the elements on any size building. 


Ground zero to top, the ultra-rise wall/window 
installation has to stand up to the widest, wildest 
range of turbulence and temperature of 

every weather condition. 


So—as a result of Kawneer's attention to detail on 
many of America's most emulated larger 
buildings—Kawneer wall/window systems handle 
more modest size installations in stride. The 
Kawneer-clad building—commercial, educational, 
institutional, or apartment—keeps the outside out, 
the desired environment within. 


From aluminum billet to installed wall system, 
Kawneer assures proven results. True today . . . 

and true tomorrow. For full information write 
Kawneer Product Information, 1105 N. Front Street, 
Niles, Michigan 49120. 


GUSTING WIND 


SWEEPING RAIN, 
SLEET, SNOW 


INTENSE SMOG 
REFLECTED HEAT 


HIGH NEGATIVE 
PRESSURE 


TUNNEL WIND 


CIRCULATING RAIN, 
SLEET, SNOW 


BLANKET HUMIDITY 


LOW NEGATIVE 
PRESSURE 


left and above 
Bank of America, San Francisco, Calif 


Architect: Worster, Bernardi and Emmons 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill 
San Francisco, Calif. 


General Contractor: Dinwiddie, Fuller and Cahill 
San Francisco, Calif. 


KAWNEER 


ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS 


AMA 


ALUMINUM 


Kawneer Company, Inc., a Subsidiary of American Metal Climax, 
Inc. Niles, Michigan « Richmond, California Atlanta, Georgia e 
Bloomsburg, Penn. e Kawneer Company Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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THE KAWNEER CONCEPT: 
Attention to detail 


H. D. Lee Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Architect: Linscott, Kiene and Haylett 

Kansas City, Mo. : 
General Contractor; Bob Eldridge Construttion Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


] 
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I have always had the greatest ad- 
miration for a person with guts 
enough to be a practicing archi- 
tect, He is private enterprise per- 
sonified. But not exactly. More 
like private enterprise with a com- 
munity conscience. 

One of my good fortunes was to 
land in this spot in the AIA where 
the goal is to do as much as pos- 
sible for these men and women I 
admire. The executive director 
meets, talks and corresponds with 
many architects and gets to know 
them very well. He is intimately 
associated with the leaders of the 
profession as they serve their tours 
of duty with the AIA. 

He thinks a lot about what the 
AIA should do. 

One day not long ago, Fritz Roth, 
FAIA, on the Public Relations Com- 
mittee, summed it up, “The na- 
tional AIA should do for the archi- 
tect what he can’t do for himself.” 

Nice and simple. 

The architect—23,000 architects. 
More than half of them principal 
practitioners. Great ones deserving 
their fame. Ordinary ones trying 
their level best. Bad ones, alas, 
who ought to know better. Big ones 
who make it look easy. Little ones 
who must hang in there tough. 

The focal image seems to be a 
man who scrambles for jobs, wor- 
ries about the payroll while shav- 
ing, hopes he can sell the next 
client on better design, frets about 
his liability, keeps feeling he is 
falling behind in know-how, is vic- 
timized by inflating costs, looks 
wistfully at honor awards, finds 
scant time for community service, 
burns midnight oil to keep up with 
the most complicated business 
(profession) in the world. 

Talk about the Renaissance man! 
Move over, Leonardo, 

Those who worry about what to 
do for him are the leaders of the 
AIA. None of them are dull. A few 
have charisma. Some have great 
empathy for the harried small ar- 
chitect. Others consider him doom- 
ed. Many of these leaders are so 
strong they might do without the 
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BY WILLIAM H. SCHEICK, FAIA 
Executive Director 


An Architect Is Not an Island 


AIA. But virtually all of them give 
unselfishly of countless hours for 
the progress of architects. 

These, then, are the essential 
human ingredients of a professional 
society — the membership and its 
leadership. The AIA operates as a 
kind of democratic mechanism to 
the extent that it selects its leaders 
by ballot and determines by vote 
what resources the leadership has 
to work with. 

The Institute's methods for at- 
taining its goals are profoundly 
affected by its own philosophy of 
the meaning of architecture, archi- 
tectural practice, professionalism 
and the Institute itself. Naturally, 
this philosophy is profoundly af- 
fected by changes in society, if the 
Institute's leadership is at all cog- 
nizant of the changes taking place. 

Today, society itself is in the 
grip of rapid worldwide changes 
which are shaking the very found- 
ations of long-established human 
institutions for governmental and 
social relations. Literally every in- 
stitution that exists, including the 
government of the United States, 
is being tested in the fire of change 
and is hard pressed to find the capa- 
bilities and the resources to deal 
with problems too great to be dealt 
with by existing processes. 

Urbanization is one of the mas- 
sive forces challenging the profes- 
sion of architecture with both prob- 
lems and opportunities of astound- 
ing scope. 

The leadership of the AIA has 
grasped these fundamental truths 
with full awareness. Accordingly, 
the Institute's recent course has 
been full of strong, progressive 
programs in education, practice, 
public and government relations 
aimed at increasing the capabili- 
ties and influence of architects 
collectively beyond their ability to 
do so individually. 

The relationships between mem- 
bership and leadership are not 
without problems. (Ask any pres- 
ident of the AIA.) When the leader- 
ship presses hard for action pro- 
grams tangibly in the interest of 


the member, he displays confidence 
and will even vote more dues. 
When the leadership runs too far 
ahead of the member's awareness 
of his problems, he expects expla- 
nations, education and persuasion. 

Presently, we are venturing into 
areas of broader concern for public 
policy and social responsibility. As 
architects with a community con- 
science, we take such matters ser- 
iously. But this new commitment 
by the leadership will become vi- 
able only as it wins commitment 
by the membership. 

A student leader put a price tag 
of $15 million upon architects’ 
social responsibility. The trouble 
is that the price tag is frightfully 
high for the profession, absurdly 
low for the nation. A figure around 
$150 billion would be more like it 
for an attack upon the ills of urban 
society. We spill that much on war 
and space. 

If we have learned one lesson 
about the architect, it is that he 
cannot exist as an island of per- 
sonal creativity, he must be edu- 
cated to perform in a team. 

Our small professional society 
has real limitations but unrealized 
potential. We must avoid spread- 
ing our resources so thinly that 
we can do nothing adequately. But 
we must exercise to the limit our 
growing prestige and influence up- 
on legislation and public opinion 
in favor of public dollars for a bet- 
ter America. 

In this endeavor we must learn 
how to win allies to the cause of 
a humane environment. Our first 
efforts with movies and advertis- 
ing (1969) have drawn highly fa- 
vorable responses from many quar- 
ters, including members of the Con- 
gress. Our forthcoming film on 
inner-city schools promises to be 
one of the most powerful docu- 
ments on social responsibility. 

We would do well to invest our 
considerable talents and our limit- 
ed dollars in opinion-molding 
works that develop a powerful con- 
sortium of allies for public action. 
The AIA is not an island either. O 
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Comment & Opinion: Janus-like, we have in this issue 
two outlooks on urban growth: a simultaneous view of 
the road ahead in the United States, filled with confus- 
ing signs, poorly identified obstacles and an uncertain 
destination, and of the road behind in Great Britain, 
marked with a firm direction, considerable success and 
useful experience. 

Here, the Great American Machine is straining against 
its brakes, a million drivers at the wheel looking in all 
directions, sometimes, but not always, dissatisfied with 
the trip so far, not knowing whether to take the high, 
scenic, road or the low, familiar one. 

Congressman Ashley puts the dilemma forcefully: 
massively organized production in a disorganized land- 
scape; the poor moving away from the spacious agri- 
cultural landscape to the congested cities while the 
affluent flee the cities for the suburbs; highly proficient 
planners working with doubtful premises; superb high- 
ways and shameful housing; more knowledge about 
physical and mental health but continued construction 
of an unhealthy environment. 

He asks for "a coherent, comprehensive policy on 
urban growth." What will it say? Who will prepare it? 

Sir Hugh Wilson, by contrast, can look back with 
some serenity on the long, progressive history of the 
British new towns movement: from the first protests 
against the oppressive company towns of the Mid- 
lands, to Ebenezer Howard and Letchworth, Welwyn 
Garden City, the 1947 Town and Country Planning 
Act and now to Cumbernauld, the present frontier of 
the new towns movement. He speaks with authority 
about financing, social integration, neighborhood iden- 
tity, growth and flexibility. He raises the issue of whether 
an architect-planner can be most effective as a private 
or a public professional. 

Congressman Ashley and Sir Hugh are talking about 
the same problems. Does Sir Hugh have the answers to 
the congressman's questions? Or is the US so different 
in history, size and habits that it must find its own 
special answers? ROBERT S, STURGIS, AIA 

Vice Chairman, AIA Committee on Urban Design 
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NO 
GREATER 
CHALLENGE 


The US urban problem isn't a 
problem; it's an emergency. 
Presented here, 

this opinion belongs to a 
congressman. Should it obtain, 
the US might well take routes 
toward the reshaping of its 
urban system similar to 

those being traveled in the 
United Kingdom. An article 
immediately following 

this one tells of the role of 
architects in the new town 
movement of the UK. 


BY THOMAS LUDLOW ASHLEY 


In January 1968 when President Johnson made 
his first annual report on National Housing 
Goals, he outlined a plan for the construction or 
rehabilitation of 26 million housing units in the 
decade ahead. He referred to this program as "a 
firm national commitment." In his report he also 
identified potential problems of this undertaking, 
such as the sensitivity of residential building to 
credit conditions, and the long-run needs for 
adequate labor, land and materials to maintain 
an increased level of construction. 

While these problems are real, they are not 
insurmountable. But some shifts in priorities 
will have to be made first. If urban growth were 
recognized as the emergency that it is, this coun- 
try would rapidly reorder its ideas of how to 
finance and construct housing. 

There are more fundamental problems con- 
nected with urban growth, problems which can- 
not be overcome simply through fiat legislation 
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and the quick application of technology. They 
are the results of a haphazard urbanization 
that has accelerated in recent years and now 
threatens us with future chaos. Indeed, in many 
urban areas, that chaos has already arrived and 
is intensifying. We must be able and willing to 
make drastic improvements in our planning 
process and in its application if we are to direct 
urban growth away from the disorderly and 
heedless consumption of land and human re- 
sources which constitutes urban sprawl. 

How have these problems developed? 

Our largest metropolitan areas have experi- 
enced rapid population growth, most of it in 
suburban and outlying areas. Between 1960 and 
1965, 45 metropolitan counties, or one out of 
five, experienced an increase in population of 
25 percent or more. If the pattern of migration 
from less to more urbanized areas continues, it 
is likely that by 1975 three-fourths of the popu- 
lation of the United States will be concentrated 
in spreading urban areas. 


This peripheral growth has caused an exodus 
of business from the central cities. New indus- 
tries in an area usually seek a suburban loca- 
tion, and when older industries expand they too 
move away from the urban core. 

While metropolitan areas have been expand- 
ing rapidly, smaller cities and towns outside 
these regions have had lower rates of growth, 
and many have been completely bypassed in the 
course of economic changes. 

Since 1950, the population of rural America 
has remained nearly static, but the number of 
persons engaged in farming has dropped signifi- 
cantly over the past two decades. The result has 
meant unemployment for those who have not 
migrated to urban environments, and an eco- 
nomic weakening of those small towns depend- 
ent upon farming for their incomes. 

Since World War II, black rural Americans 
have been migrating to the cities in steadily in- 
creasing numbers, although there seems to be a 
reduction in the rate during the past few years 


of the present decade. However, the Kerner 
Commission report predicted that "by 1985, the 
Negro population in central cities is expected to 
increase by 72 percent to approximately 21 mil- 
lion. Coupled with the continued exodus of 
white families to the suburbs, this growth will 
produce majority Negro populations in many of 
the nation's cities." 

We have learned to our sorrow that one result 
of this process has been an increasing polariza- 
tion of the races. The white exodus has been 
accelerated by the lack of sufficient new and 
middle class housing in the central cities, while 
the virtual nonexistence of low cost suburban 
housing has served to confine the Negro popu- 
lation to urban ghettos. 

If the urbanization of our country continues, 
by the year 2000 our population will have in- 
creased to over 300 million, with 19 out of every 
20 Americans being urban dwellers. 

These continuing trends and projections indi- 
cate that all levels of government — and espe- 
cially the Federal government — must find the 
means of redirecting and reshaping the existing 
process of urbanization. If the nation continues 
to ignore the consequences of sprawl and ac- 
cepts its present formless growth as a prototype 


The author: Congressman Ashley, a Democrat from 
Ohio, is chairman of the Hovse Subcommittee on 
Urban Growth. 


for the future the results will be catastrophic, 
and the catastrophe will fall equally on the sub- 
urbs and the inner cities—and on rural America. 

Unfortunately, what was absent from the 
President's report on National Housing goals 
was any real recognition that quality is as im- 
portant as quantity. Quality may be difficult to 
define, but it is not difficult to recognize. It has 
to do with giving back to man a way of life 
which will enable him to preserve his own 
humanness, and not shortchange him in favor 
of his own machines and devices just because 
such things seem to demand space. 

The events of recent years have made it clear 
that the task of providing decent shelter for 
every American family and for the millions of 
new family units which are formed each year 
will require a broad effort in three major areas: 
* In the inner cities, where physical, social and 
economic problems become more acute each 
year despite the proliferation of federal assist- 
ance programs. 

* In single-class suburbia where the pressures 
of expediency have too often been justified as 
necessity, where promoter development has too 
often taken place in an unplanned fashion with- 
out consideration of either human consequences 
or regional ecology, and where artificial barriers 
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have promoted inequalities of housing, educa- 
tion and job opportunities. 

In the development of new and expanding 
communities which will offer a well-planned, 
comprehensive environment for living and in 
the process relieve the inner city density suffi- 
ciently to allow, without human hardship, major 
rebuilding and rehabilitation programs which 
will be responsive to the needs of urban health, 
in terms of both the inhabitants and the cities 
themselves as living social organisms. 

The need for these strategies is perfectly 
clear, but they cannot be realized in the absence 
of a coherent, comprehensive policy on urban 
growth. The alternative is to proceed on the basis 
of uncertain and usually faulty assumptions, in- 
adequate planning, and a spectrum of overlap- 
ping and often conflicting programs which do 
little more than assure perpetuation of the 
chaotic growth that has spawned the very prob- 
lems we are trying to solve. It is an alternative 
that is not a vicious cycle: It is a one-way route 
to disaster. Now it can be reversed at any given 
time, but as time passes, the reversal will be- 
come more costly, more difficult and less likely 
until imperceptibly but ruinously, we pass the 
point of no return. 

A frightening glimpse of America the Beauti- 
ful 10 years from now is contained in the sec- 
tion of the First Annual Report on National 
Housing Goals which is concerned with the 
availability of building sites. It says that "the 
estimated 20 million unassisted units required 
over the next 10 years generally will be filled in 
the suburbs, outside the central cities, where 
the availability of sites is not an acute problem." 
The availability of sites may be no problem, 
but what happens to that land after it has been 
converted to building sites will be a problem of 
dismaying proportions. 

The land will not be taken in a solid thrust of 
peripheral growth around the existing cities. We 
know from past experience and the nature of 
current building that it will be developed in an 
untidy, discontinuous, leap-frogging way, spawn- 
ing waste areas and tawdry commercial strips 
in the process. Areas are bypassed for a variety 
of reasons including the unavailability of suffi- 
ciently large tracts with clear title, spiraling 
land costs and inaccessibility of transportation. 

There is nothing inherently wrong with sub- 
urban growth as such. But there are visible and 
identifiable disadvantages in disorderly sprawl, 
and in a philosophy of development which com- 
bines "let the buyer beware" with "the devil 
take the hindmost." Indeed, there have been 
conscientious private developers who have tried 
to provide for the future only to find an adjacent 
project bringing about their ruin. 
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It is frightening to think of 20 million un- 
assisted units being programmed for the sub- 
urbs in the absence of the coherent planned 
approach which is within our capabilities. 

We must consider land as a resource, and as 
a perishable one. The time is past when we 
could imagine ourselves as possessors of an in- 
definite supply of land, an infinite supply of 
water and air. 

The Kaiser Committee estimated that the land 
requirements for our national 10-year housing 
goals could be more than 8 million acres, almost 
three times the area of Connecticut. At a total 
annual rate of 800,000 acres, that would be 60 
percent higher than the current rate of land 
consumption. This land would not be taken 
from deserts and barren spaces; it would be 
land close to our cities, arable land still under 
cultivation in many areas today. 

In its report, the Douglas Commission pointed 
out that more than a generation after the fed- 
eral government began to undertake its various 
programs to influence housing production, there 
has been no satisfactory analysis of present 
housing needs, and no suitable estimate of 
probable future needs as guides for housing 
policy and programs. It commented that "in 
some respects, this is the most damning indict- 
ment against the public concern, including but 
by no means limited to governmental concern, 
with housing in this country." 

It should be clear that unless we are to pro- 
liferate the same sprawl which has resulted 
from unplanned urban growth, new and expand- 
ing communities must be the product of a plan- 
ning process which relates the new community 
development to areawide, regional and national 
urban development plans and objectives. 

Unhappily, this is not the direction in which 
we are going. Not only is there no planning 
process, but until recently we have lacked re- 
liable information on which to base that process. 
Even today, no inventory exists of new com- 
munities built in the US in the past 20 years. 

We do, however, have data for the years 
1960-67. During this period, reports show that 
about 400 large developments were started or 
planned. About 50 percent of these were sub- 
divisions and planned residential communities, 
about 25 percent were recreation or "second 
home" communities, 6 percent were for retire- 
ment housing facilities and only 11 percent were 
described as “new towns." 

We know that all but a very few of these 
American new towns and communities offer 
only a narrow scope of housing and jobs and 
that they lack basic community services and 
facilities. Some have been promoted to county 
and regional planning authorities as "planned 


communities," yet the only planning involved 
has been maximum utilization of the land for 
maximum profit to the developers. Most "new 
communities" are not communities in any but 
the most limited sense, since they do not offer 
their residents any real variety or choice of a 
complete living environment. Nor do they pro- 
vide a sound economic base. 

Every day we pay an increasing price for this 
indifference to the problems of the central city 
and the chaotic uncontrolled growth around it. 
When you read that 25 percent of the residents 
of midtown Manhattan are severly impaired or 
incapacitated by mental illness, that 58 percent 
exhibit varying degrees of pathology, and that 
less than one in five is mentally well, you may 
feel that the figures are purposely exaggerated. 
Unfortunately, they are not. They are the results 
of a thorough analysis of mental health in New 
York City, published after eight years of re- 
search by psychiatrists at the Cornell University 
Medical School. 

That we have created an environment so 
hostile to our human needs that it makes us ill, 
mentally and physically, ought to horrify us. 

As we have done to ourselves, so have we 
doné to nature. We have obliterated hills and 
mountains. We have cut down 89 percent of 
America's redwood acreage, and there are those 
who would cut down the rest. Since the turn of 
the century, Lake Erie has been converted into 
the world’s largest sewage lagoon, yet only 30 
years ago it still had public beaches which were 
safe for swimming. There is not a single river 
system in the US today that has not been de- 
spoiled by pollution. On still days, the air hangs 
thick and deadly over our cities, for we have 
turned the very air we breathe into a lethal 
substance. 

These are only some of our problems, But 
they are not insoluble. The solutions exist, if we 
are willing to begin planning on a massive scale 
and strike a balance between human and natural 
resources, We can afford the cost. From fiscal 
1962 through 1967 we spent $356 billion on na- 
tional defense, $33 billion for stabilizing farm 
prices and incomes, $24 billion for space explo- 
ration, and $22 billion for federal highway con- 
struction. During this same period, we budgeted 
only $8 billion for all programs under housing 
and urban renewal. 

Obviously, we face a matter of priorities as 
well as planning. But there is no greater issue 
and challenge to our lifetimes than the develop- 
ment of a coherent, rational and moral national 
policy on urban growth which will provide a 
living environment with human qualities not 
only for ourselves but for the generations that 
are to follow. (ili 
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BY SIR HUGH WILSON 


The British new towns program is one of the 
most important developments in community 
building in the world; indeed, it represents a 
planning enterprise without parallel in history. 
Some 30 projects have been undertaken, ranging 
from new towns of 50,000 population to new 
cities of 250,000. In addition, many smaller 
towns are being expanded under the Town De- 
velopment Act. 

In all this work architects have been able to 
make a unique contribution. As consultants or 
as chief architects in salaried positions, they 
have led the teams responsible for the prepa- 
ration of master plans. The reports on these 
plans by their chronicling of the progress that 
has been made in planning technology consti- 
tute research and development studies of great 
value to architects and planners. 

The implementation of these plans in terms 
of buildings, roads and spaces has resulted in 
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È A Existing and proposed new towns 
^O Existing and proposed expanded towns 


considerable advances in the creation of human 
habitats. They are plans which have drawn on 
the experiences of many countries, including 
the United States and the work of Clarence 
Stein and Henry Wright at Radburn, and which 
have incorporated the lessons learned for appli- 
cation under ideal conditions. Again, architects 
have had the major role in this work. 


Pressures and Legacy of the Past 


There have been new towns and communi- 
ties in the past, of course, but the British pro- 
gram today is related to the complex pressures 
arising from population growth and from the 
need to deal with the legacy of the past — over- 
crowded and outworn housing areas, industrial 
dereliction and traffic congestion. 

To fully appreciate the climate in which the 
New Towns Act of 1946 was passed, it is neces- 
sary to realize the long history of planning legis- 
lation and practice in Britain. We were the first 
country to experience the full impact of the in- 
dustrial revolution; it was the appalling condi- 
tions under which the workers were forced to 
live in the late 18th and 19th centuries that led 
to the legislative concern culminating in the 
great Public Health Act of 1875. While this leg- 
islation dealt mainly with the evils affecting the 
health of the people, visionaries were at work 
producing plans for ideal towns. 

More importantly, there were men prepared 
to build for the workers such communities as 
Saltaire, Port Sunlight and Bourneville. Octavia 
Hill and George Peabody and other great city 
reformers strove to create better housing. 

But it was Ebenezer Howard who had the 
greatest impact of all with his book, Tomor- 
row, published in 1898, and his sponsoring 
of the building of Letchworth, the new town 
outside London that he began in 1903 to prove 


The author: Sir Hugh Wilson, Hon. FAIA, is im- 
mediate past president of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, He was chief architect and plan- 
ning officer for Cumbernauld from 1956 to 1962. 


his thesis that the movement of population to 
the overcrowded areas could be halted by dis- 
tributing the urban growth in new centers, each 
with its main town areas and satellite neighbor- 
hoods. Letchworth was followed by Welwyn 
Garden City, later to be included in the pro- 
gram born from the 1946 act. And, of course, in 
America, Radburn was followed by the Green- 
belt towns, although they never succeeded in 
attracting the industry that was intended. 

At the time of World War II, three major 
planning studies were undertaken in Britain. 
One dealt with the problem of the distribution 
of the industrial population and recommended 
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a policy of decentralization both through new 
towns and the further development of existing 
towns. Another was concerned with the impact 
of such development on the countryside. The 
third attempted to deal with the baffling prob- 
lems of landowner compensation and increases 
in land values caused by planning policy, prob- 
lems that are still with us today. 


In the Aftermath of War 


The wartime destruction aroused interest in 
planning and redevelopment. New plans for the 
blitzed cities gave rise to a great surge of work 
and to a period of bold planning which included 
the Abercrombie reports. 

The 1947 Town and Country Planning Act 
put many of the emerging concepts into policy 
form and called for the preparation of develop- 
ment plans for the whole country. Efforts were 
begun to encourage industry to locate in certain 
areas. But perhaps the most important control 
was that exercised over the use of all land. This 
is the starting point of planning. 

Experience gained from the operation of this 
measure has resulted in the passage of the 
Town and Country Planning Act of 1968 which 
introduced a new planning system that is un- 
doubtedly the most sophisticated in the world. 
The act incorporates the concept of a hierarchy 
of plans which, from top down, is this: The re- 
gional plan covers the overall strategy for a 
wide area; the urban structure plan deals with 
the broad, long-term strategy of the town with 
policies leading to the framework of land use 
and communications; and the local plan covers 
the detailed land use allocations and environ- 
mental planning policies and provides the basis 
for implementation. 

New design briefs* can be prepared to define 
the planning context for the developers and de- 
* A design brief sets out all the relevant information required by a 
designer to relate his work on an individual building project to 
the wider context of the town planning objectives, standards and 
detailed proposals for the area in which the building is located. 
This information includes details of public development and serv- 


ices and the pattern of vehicular and pedestrian movement affect- 
ing the project. 


signers of each individual part of the commu- 
nity. Without stifling the aspiration of the de- 
signer, such briefs should provide a clear basis 
for design and enable him to relate his indi- 
vidual work to a larger context. 

Architects, many of them also trained as 
planners, have pioneered numerous advances 
in planning practice. They will have an impor- 
tant part to play in the development of urban 
structure policies under the new system as well 
as in the preparation of the local plans. The 
architect can make a vital contribution in all 
this work since he is trained to view the totality 
of the environment. 

In Britain, planning and development is seen 
as a comprehensive activity involving many 
skills and interests; it is important that the de- 
sign team in its composition reflect the disci- 
plines pertinent to this complex process. 


Not Mere Population Diverters 


Under the New Towns Act the government 
designates sites and sets up development cor- 
porations which are empowered to appoint staff 
and consultants, acquire land, plan and coordi- 
nate the development of the town, erect houses 
and other buildings and advance mortgages to 
developers. 

The corporations are financed through gov- 
ernment loans, They work with the local au- 
thorities who are responsible for their local 
statutory functions and with the government 
departments concerned with both building pro- 
grams and the movement of population and 
employment. 

New towns are not just slum clearance 
schemes or housing projects; they are com- 
munities with all the facilities for a rich life 
whose residents are attracted mainly by em- 
ployment opportunities. One of the major ob- 
jectives is that new towns be reasonably self- 
contained in relation to a balance between jobs 
and houses. The result of this process of immi- 
gration is that the population has generally 
tended to consist of the younger, more virile 


The tower at Stevenage Town Center, above, and a 
retail area of Corby, below, designated a new town in 
1950 and planned for an ultimate population of 80,000 to 
meet the demands of indigenous, incoming industry. 


m 
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Plan for Harlow — green strips divide residential areas, hold main roads; right, some Harlow housing. 


and often highly skilled members of society, 
thus producing a temporary imbalance of popu- 
lation structure as compared with the average 
in the country. A new policy is intended to en- 
courage a greater proportion of houses for 
owner-occupation and an eventual equilibrium 
between owned and rented houses. 

Some attempts were made in the early new 
towns to achieve a good balance of socio-eco- 
nomic groups and to avoid some of the limita- 
tions of one-class communities. However, en- 
forced social mixing at the local level is not 
very successful; in some cases the better-off 
have moved to villages near the new towns. 
Moreover, there is a need to avoid the discom- 
fort felt by people of markedly different social 
outlook when forced to live close to one an- 
other, a situation that is averted by creating 
areas containing houses of similar character. 

An important function of the master plan is 
to include forecasts of employment and popula- 
tion structure since these factors will affect the 
amount of land required for various purposes. 
If the architect is to have a firm brief for his 
individual project, he must be clear about the 
needs of those who are to occupy the houses, 
schools and other communal facilities. Design 
for the community is most effective when it can 
be evolved in a logical process from considera- 
tion of user needs; it cannot be effective so- 
cially if it is based merely on a preconceived 
architectural solution. 

Those architects who have been involved in 
designing housing areas in the new towns have 
realized that the quality of the individual build- 
ings is often less important than the overall 
spatial concept—it has been said that low 
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cost housing is a series of roofed and unroofed 
spaces. The architect who builds in a town has 
a great responsibility to ensure that he is de- 
signing for people and not for his own glory. 


Green Strips, a Pause, Then Cumbernauld 


The towns that were started immediately 
after the war were related in their planning 
concept to the garden city movement begun by 
Ebenezer Howard. They are divided into self- 
contained neighborhoods, each with its own 
shopping center and community buildings. 
Housing is at a fairly low density, in British 
terms, of about 30 to 40 persons per acre. 

A plan typifying this concept is that of Har- 
low which has carried the neighborhood prin- 
ciple to its logical conclusion with its well- 
defined residential areas divided by green strips 
through which the main roads run. 

Fourteen new towns were started by the 
early 1950s; then there was a pause in govern- 
ment action until 1956 when Cumbernauld was 
begun. 

Cumbernauld was planned as new ideas were 
emerging and at a time when it was possible to 
learn from the experience of the earlier new 
towns, The site was restricted in size and the 
town had to be more compact than earlier new 
towns. The neighborhood unit concept was 
abandoned; most of the population was to live 
within a half-mile walking distance of the main 
center which contains all the principal shops 
and public buildings. 

Cumbernauld was planned as the first new 
town to make full provision for the automobile 
— but with maximum separation of pedestrians 
from vehicles, particularly in the housing areas 


and the town center. The central area was de- 
signed as a multideck structure with roads and 
parking underneath and all the floors above re- 
served for the exclusive use of the pedestrian, 
with direct access from the town footpaths on 
either side of the center. In addition to shop- 
ping, provision is made for hotels, restaurants, 
cinema, dance hall, offices, civic buildings and 
terraces of apartments. 


New Forms for Population Growth 


Cumbernauld was conceived as a finite town, 
an element in a regional plan. But so many of 
the problems today arise from continuing popu- 
lation growth and a program of finite new 
towns and town expansions is seen as limiting 
the population which can be accommodated in 
any area. To allow for growth, the extent of 
which may well be unknown, it is important 
that the structure of a town relate the traffic 
facilities to growth so this capacity is adequate 
at all stages of development. 

For Britain, at least, this may result in the 
greater use of public transport, possibly using 
separate guideways to avoid congestion on the 
roads and highways. 

A number of studies has been addressed to 
this concept of growth and flexibility and some 
recent town plans have involved open-ended 
linear structures in which housing and other 
uses are related to communications spines 
rather like beads to the string of a necklace. 
These ideas are based in part on walking dis- 
tances from the houses to public transport stops 
and to local facilities. 

Other approaches to this concept include sev- 
eral strands forming a directional grid of devel- 
opment with linear and transverse movement 
patterns. Here the principle lies in the creation 
of what has been described as “spines of activ- 
ity, based on movement routes, which provide 
the location for facilities of all kinds from small 
shopping centers to the main industrial areas." 
In these urban structure plans, the main roads 
form a hierarchy related to function, with pri- 
mary roads, secondary distributor roads and 
local access roads. 

Other plans have been related to the concept 
of a simple grid of main roads enclosing areas 
of development up to about 250 acres in extent. 
In this form of structure, traffic is dispersed 
over a series of routes thus avoiding concen- 
tration of flows on selected primary roads. 

It is important that each residential area have 
its own character and identity, for wide varia- 
tions in personal tastes lead to demands for en- 
vironments of different types and sizes. Patterns 
such as those mentioned above could accommo- 
date a range of residential and other units re- 
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lated to site conditions, to levels, water, wood- 
land and other characteristics. 

There is considerable scope for further devel- 
opment of all these ideas on urban structure, 
and the debate continues on this fascinating 
and vital aspect of new town design. The essen- 
tial point is that architects must play a leading 
role in the development of these urban structure 
plans since in the end it is these plans that will 
determine the quality of environment to be 
achieved in the town. And the plan must rest 
on sound social, economic and transportation 
policies. 


Requirements from the British Experience 


Lessons to be learned from the British experi- 
ence can be summarized by listing a set of re- 
quirements for new towns, and they are these: 
* An integrated physical planning framework at 
various levels to organize and control the use of 
land and to provide adequate guidelines for 
development in public and private sectors. 

* Economic studies, particularly in relation to 
employment location and commercial potential. 
* Careful and firmly based social planning to 
ensure that the needs of people are fulfilled. 

* People participation in the formulation of poli- 
cies and proposals for the planning of the areas 
that provide their homes, work places and leisure 
facilities. As well as giving the resident the 
chance of saying how his town should develop, 
participation also offers him the opportunity of 
being involved in the life of the community. 


Pedestrian underpass to Cumbernauld's Center; along 
top, center's penthouses for where-the-action-is Scots. 
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* Acquisition and assembly of adequate parcels 
of land as an essential aid to proper planning. 

* Public and private finance to be harnessed to 
ensure the maximum impact on urban problems. 
* A high standard of environmental design. 

* Research studies to ensure adequate feedback 
for future work. 


The Role of the Architect 


In Britain, architectural practice is divided 
about equally between those who are employed 
in salaried jobs in government, central and local, 
and those who are engaged in private practice 
as principals or assistants. The latter sector 
deals with most of the work of private or com- 
mercial clients and a proportion of the projects 
carried out by government, local authorities and 
official bodies. New towns provide opportuni- 
ties for both sectors. 

Master plans for most of the new towns have 
been produced by consultants, firms of archi- 
tects and town planners with associated con- 
sultants dealing with traffic engineering, eco- 
nomic and social studies, valuation cost advice, 
etc. These consultants then pass their work over 
to be interpreted and implemented by the sal- 
aried staff appointed by the development corpo- 
ration. Obviously there are drawbacks with this 
procedure; when it can be done, consultants and 
staff should produce the plan together. 

The difficulties arise from the fact that the 
consultants are often commissioned by the gov- 
ernment before the corporation staff is assembled 
and sometimes even before the corporation is 
appointed. An exception to this method is Har- 
low where the consultant has continued to ex- 
ercise control over implementation. 

Cumbernauld, however, is an even greater ex- 
ception. Here the chief architect and planning 
officer to the corporation was responsible for 
both the master plan and its implementation. He 
was in the unique position of controlling the 
whole of the corporation's technical services, 
including planning, architecture, landscape ar- 
chitecture, engineering and surveying. 

This made possible a system of integrated 
working between all the professions concerned 
with town design in all its aspects. Every project 
was carried out by a team composed of all the 
skills involved and there is no doubt that this 
resulted in the design of Cumbernauld. 

But however design is carried out, the oppor- 
tunities are immense; new towns provide but 
one element in the total attack which must be 
made against the urban crisis, a crisis in popu- 
lation growth, obsolesence and social unrest. 
Architects must be ready to play their part in 
taking up this challenge. If they do not, humanity 
will be the poorer. r1 


A Wider Horizon, a Fairer Landscape 


The American credo of beauty-only-with-utility 
results in new blisters upon our landscape every 
day. Can architects help prevent it? 


BY CHARLES ABRAMS 


Until now, the indigenous beauty of the Ameri- 
can landscape has exercised little restraint on 
the population that urbanized it. Trees have 
been viewed as lumber; greenbacks rather than 
greenways have ruled the mood. Fragmented 
subdivisions have leveled hills and converted 
undulating plains into semislums. 

But it was the automobile that delivered the 
real blow to beauty. What should have remained 
open space has been covered over with un- 
sightly parking lots. A gas station that enhances 
the scene is still to be built; the only available 
remedy for our abandoned car Golgothas is to 
conceal them; our roadbuilders have seized 
whatever was beautiful and converted it into 
concrete monotony. 

One reason for American ugliness is that the 
American credo of beauty, as de Tocqueville de- 
scribed it, is that it has to have utility. Pure 
beauty for beauty's sake is a rare quality here. 
This might be termed beautility and it is dem- 
onstrated in every product from the Coca-Cola 
bottle to the billboard beauty guzzling a beer. 
If beauty is useful or shows a profit, "beauty" 


The author: Mr. Abrams is professor, Division of 


Urban Planning, Columbia University. 


there will be. Kant's insistence that esthetic en- 
joyment must be disinterested and not be the 
least concerned with its practical significance 
over value has no place in the American scene. 

Within the compass of beautility, the archi- 
tect continuously struggles to produce his ob- 
ject. But most architecture is conditioned by the 
limitations of finance, codes, imitation and profit. 

The main client of the architect in our civili- 
zation.is no longer a prince or a prelate but an 
entrepreneur, less concerned with frozen music 
than with liquid assets. Buildings erected for 
permanence have given way to a passion for 
quick turnover. 

Cities seeing the surge of speculative building 
have imposed codes and regulations but often 
this inhibits originality so that the most inge- 
nious architect often finds his talents frustrated 
by official requirements under which he can 
only produce more of the same. 

Architecture as a profession is also becoming 
architecture as a business with the advent of 


the industrial designer (who might or might not 
hire architects); with the conglomerate corpora- 
tion (one of which has actually bought a large 
architectural firm); with the industrial corpora- 
tion (some of which are producing houses en 
masse with or without architects); the mobile 
house manufacturer (who in 1968 produced 
mobile and immobile units by the tens of thou- 
sands); and the speculative builder (who builds 
housing almost exclusively from stock plans). 

The role of the architect is being increasingly 
whittled down to designing specialized struc- 
tures such as office buildings, churches, public 
buildings and some price-no-object buildings 
for philanthropists, museums or commercial es- 
tablishments looking for a prestige structure. 

In other types of design, the architect has too 
often been powerless because he had to accept 
the general pressure of waste and disorganiza- 
tion in the construction industry and the demand 
by his client-entrepreneur that every usable 
inch be eked out of the property 

The docility of the home buyer; the indiffer- 
ence of the renter who is concerned primarily 
with location, space and rent rather than beauty; 
the absence of a market keenly competitive for 
quality; the indifference of public housing offi- 
cials to design; a tax structure that demands the 
utilization of every inch — all this gives little 
opportunity for using the architect's endow- 
ments and for creating an urban landscape of 
structural beauty. 

Until the 20th century the architect, landscape 
architect and engineer performed the city plan- 
ning; and until the middle of the present century, 
city planning was viewed in Europe as a branch 
of architecture, The movement to make city 
planning a profession in its own right here in 
the United States received its main impetus 
from housing. But architecture soon began to be 
viewed as only one branch of the planning 
process (though still an important branch). 

The complex problems of the city called for 
a more inclusive education. At the same time 
the planner's lack of competence in the design 
of three-dimensional forms gave rise to the new 
discipline of urban design, encompassing three- 
dimensional projects in which the architect or 
design-oriented city planner participated only as 
one of the numerous specialists. 

The advent of urban renewal, roads and other 
federal programs have sparked new frontiers 
for architecture but few architects have en- 
larged their horizons to embrace the social as- 
pects of design and neighborhoods. Engineering 
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irms, however, have been stepping into the 
reaches and have been taking on larger public 
sontracts, hiring architects where needed. The 
jig industrial corporations have simultaneously 
jme-empted contracts for urban research in 
xuilding and in other aspects of the urban prob- 
em. Finally, some foreign architectural firms 
ire entering the American market and have 
nade contracts involving not only architectural 
work but planning, research, etc. 

In this recasting of functions, the issues that 
emain unsettled and with which the architect 
hould be concerned are: 

whether a democratic capitalist society can 
ielp create the beautiful 

whether America, the naturally beautiful, can 
etain the waning residuum of its natural beauty 
whether that which is being contributed to the 
scene in man-made structures can be beautiful. 

As to the first question, there has been a tend- 
ncy to equate esthetics with the autocratic 
state. The beauty of Versailles could never have 
jeen created, it is said, but for the dictatorial 
mprovidence of Louis XIV and the same is said 
Xf the contributions of Constantine. The con- 
fention is wrong. 

That works of beauty are not confined to the 
autocrat is exemplified by the magnificent works 
of ancient democratic Greece. Modern tyrannies 
nave produced nothing but monumental ugliness 
90th in Hitler's Germany and in the Soviet 
Union. The latter's prefabricated housing is par- 
icularly sad looking. It seems in these cases 
hat power and monumentality have gone hand 
n hand. In short, no system, whatever its politi- 
cal complexion, has an exclusive patent on 
beauty or an enthrallment to ugliness. If the 
quest for profit limits beauty in a democratically 
capitalist society, the power complex may limit 
it in another. In both cases there may be beauty 
or ugliness, or both. 

As to whether America, the naturally beauti- 
'ul, can remain so and whether man-made struc- 
tures can contribute beauty to its cities, the 
inswer is yes, if there is a will to do it and 
someone is willing to foot the bill. There is, for 
xample, no reason for our less than beautiful 
public housing projects except for federal cost 
limitations. I believe that anything which is 
publicly built, whether it be a school or a public 
housing project, should be built as beautifully 
as possible and cost should be a secondary 
consideration. 

Moreover, the nature of the end product gets 
down to site planning as well as architecture. 
And both are implicated in the destiny of 3 per- 
cent of America's land area, i.e., the nation's 
land area on which 90 percent of its people will 
be living by the year 2000. It is this tiny piece 
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of land surface that is witnessing the growingly 
intense competition of uses by subdivisions, 
speculation, open space enthusiasts, multiple 
dwelling operators, factories, roads, offices, bill- 
boards, roadside inns, public buildings, airports 
and cemeteries. About 80 percent of the homes 
now being built are on the central cities’ periph- 
eries within this small area. The older central 
cities remain the core of the spreading metro- 
politan formations, but most of the competition 
for land as well as the destiny of the nation’s 
landscape will depend on how this land is 
planned and used. 

The sound planning of this land hinges, how- 
ever, on land acquisition. Unless the land is 
acquired by some central agency and planned as 
a unit, the nation’s future landscape will be 
threatened, irrespective of the best intentions. 
There are two ways in which the future land- 
scape can be salvaged: One is to set up an Ur- 
ban Renewal Space Agency — an URSA pat- 
terned after NASA — to acquire and plan the 
use of the land. A second and more practical 
way is to authorize the Bureau of Public Roads 
to acquire the land. 

It is the highway program that is the main 
influence in the urbanization process, and it is 
federal money — about $1 billion annually — 
that has been instrumental in acquiring most of 
the land within the urban orbits. The promising 
future lies not in more potshot efforts by con- 
servationists to buy up land nor in the zoning 
out of speculators, but in a "model regions pro- 
gram" that would authorize acquisition of all 
the land needed not only for highways but for 
parks, subdivisions and other uses. 

Regional planning — which every recent fed- 
eral administration has preached —would then 
at last be accomplished through a concerted 
multipurpose land acquisition program. The 90 
percent federal grants now reserved for high- 
ways exclusively could be used to acquire land 
for these other purposes as well. The land use 
could then be planned by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development or by regional 
agencies, reserving the space needed for high- 
ways as well as for public services, low cost 
housing and other essential uses; the rest could 
be sold to private developers. 

This would not be socialism but temporary 
acquisition of land and its quick “desocializa- 
tion." It would salvage the land increment for 
the taxpayer. It would be more practical and 
less costly in the long run than the vast grants 
now being parceled out for roads and road ease- 
ments, open space and beauty, subsidized sub- 
urban development, tenant relocation, urban 
renewal, housing and the brave but futile efforts 
to salvage the American landscape. a 


1969 


Rome 
Prize 


With the philosophic program out- 
lined at right, based on their study 
of Las Vegas' commercial strip, 
Daniel V. Scully and Ronald Fil- 
son applied as a team for the Rome 
Prize Fellowship in architecture. 
It was instrumental in winning for 
them a year in Rome with a studio, 
which they now share; $4,500 car- 
ried by the fellowship which they 
split; and housing. 

Gregory S. Baldwin was another 
winner of an architectural fellow- 
ship, which is offered annually by 
the American Academy in Rome to 
promising young American artists 
and scholars. 

For the first time, the academy 
offered fellowships in environmen- 
tal design. The two winners: J. Mi- 
chael Kirkland and Alan Melting. 

Scully, of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, and Filson, of Chardon, Ohio, 
entered Yale University in 1966 
and 1968 respectively. Baldwin, of 
Portland, Oregon, received his 
Master of Architecture from Har- 
vard in 1967. He was most recently 
senior designer with Wolff, Zim- 
mer, Gunsul, Frasca in Portland. 

Kirkland, with a Master of Ar- 
chitecture from Harvard in 1968, 
is now working for a Master of 
Urban Design. His most recent po- 
sition was as associate and project 
director of the Environmental De- 
sign Group, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. Melting, of Breckenridge, 
Minnesota, received his Master of 
City Planning from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology last spring. 
His last position was as head, Ur- 
ban Design Division of Detroit 
City Plan Commission. 

Judges of the architectural en- 
tries were Edward L. Barnes, 
FAIA, chairman; Paul Rudolph, 
AIA; Thomas R. Vreeland Jr., AIA, 
Evans Woollen, AIA; and for the 
environmental design entries, Na- 
thaniel A. Owings, FAIA, chair- 
man; Edmund N. Bacon, AIA; R. 
Buckminster Fuller; William Platt, 
FAIA; Michael Rapuano; Landon 
S. Simons Jr.; Stewart L. Udall. 


LAS VEGAS TO ROME 


Las Vegas is 20th century America. Not for gambling, not for 
topless, but rather as the archetypal development of the com- 
mercial strip. It is the vehicle for the relationship of 20th century 
America's values (without saying good or bad) to its environment. 

It is this connection, i.e., the communication of values to the 
user, that is our area of study. Architecture has recently been 
tied up in communicating the methodology of process. That's 
too little! 

We're concerned with the meaning or contents of what's being 
communicated and, moreover, with the means of communication 
itself. Early cultures, because of their smaller scale of personal 
involvement, were able to layer meaning on architectural process. 
The values and patterns of our lives are drastically different — 
how are they communicated? As an architecture of communica- 
tion we're talking about the hut of Romulus versus the Stardust 
Hotel versus ? ? 

We chose Las Vegas because it is the most intense example of 
the commercial strip and, therefore, the easiest to study. Rome is 
equally intense, giving us the chance to derive parallels and con- 
trasts between the two cultures. 

Rome is the opposite of Las Vegas in that it is culturally layered 
and has undergone many adaptations to changing uses. The super- 
impositions of one generation's values upon another's is one 
aspect that makes Rome a vital, modern city. Specifically, we 
might look at the changing relationship between the functional and 
symbolic parts of buildings. Our study of Las Vegas was a visual 
and analytical documentation of the strip rather than a statement 
of worth or beauty. From it, we have received the analytical tools 
and methods: mapping techniques, filming methods, slides. 

Because of the duration of the project, we could draw informa- 
tion from European cities. The intent would be to use Rome as a 
base of operations and study, possibly with short segments of 
time in other pertinent cities, and the home base of an informa- 
tional network of facts, criticism and suggestions from interested 
architects in this country and Europe. The academy itself is al- 
ready set up for exchange between the social, historical and cul- 
tural contexts necessary for such a communications study. 

In Las Vegas we were specifically involved in the message com- 
munication aspects of the strip: the signs, imagery and symbolism 
applied to purely functional structures. When is a building a sign 
and when is it a symbol? Previous studies of Rome have been 
concerned with structure, form, light and spatial progression. 
That's too little. We want to go beyond the wall. Imagery and 
symbolism are as important as bricks and mortar. 

We would feel a hesitation about going to Rome. Our present 
involvement and concern in the social issues of America — espe- 
cially in low cost housing — would make it very hard to leave. 
We feel an obligation to the drastic and forgotten needs of people: 
adequate and favorable housing conditions and the chance to 
relate successfully to their environment. But at the same time 
we recognize our lack of experience and effective power in our 
present situations. A further and contrasting study of some of 
our present ideas will increase our understanding and future 
power in these and other issues. 

We're very concerned with studying communications in hous- 
ing. What we want to do is to look at Rome as an architecture of 
communication. Communications is the connection between 
Rome and Las Vegas. DANIEL V. SCULLY and RONALD FILSON 
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Gregory S. Baldwin's design for the 
Dead River Housing System (above) 
for Edward Diehl Associates, Inc. 
J. Michael Kirkland's low cost hill 
dwelling for Puerto Rico (left), an 
undergraduate work. Alan Melting's 
study for a cover (right) for an urban 
design brochure, showing the con- 
cept of the inner city of Detroit. 
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The Architect and His Clients' Ears 


An acoustical consultant should be called in at 
the schematic design stage of any large or acous- 
tically complex project, but it is still necessary 
for the architect himself to have a sound grasp 
of acoustical principles and to apply these to all 
of his structures. 


BY ANITA LAWRENCE 


Acoustical design considerations should play a 
part in every building, and this will become even 
more important in the future. More numerous 
and more powerful machines and appliances are 
used in every building type, and this usually 
implies that more noise is created. 

Some of the most "modern" machines are 
products of the Dark Ages with regard to their 
noise-generating capacity, and a data-processing 
room today often has noise levels typical of a 
factory. At the same time, each new lightweight 
material or construction system that comes onto 
the market reduces the chances that a building 
might have "in-built" acoustical protection in 
the form of masonry walls and massive concrete 
floors. 

Fortunately, there are many ways in which an 
architect can control the acoustical environment 
of his buildings, providing that he considers this 
aspect as part of his initial brief. Some of the 
more important factors of noise control are out- 
lined here. 

In “free space,” i.e., in the absence of reflect- 
ing surfaces, sound pressure levels are reduced 
by 6 dB (decibels) for each doubling of distance 
from a single sound source. (A reduction of 10 
dB corresponds to an approximate halving of 
the loudness of a sound.) Thus the first defense 
against noise is to locate a building as far as 
possible from major noise sources. 

In practice, of course, reflecting surfaces such 
as the ground and other buildings are present, 
and the reductions obtained are less. 

When traffic noise is the main problem, as is 
often the case, it is found that the average level 
is reduced by only 3 dB for each doubling of 
distance from the road, although the peak levels, 
which are due to individual vehicles passing, 
follow the 6-dB rule. 

The next step is to consider the acoustical re- 
quirements of each space; some areas will be 
quiet and some noise producers. To a certain 
extent the degree of sensitivity to noise depends 
on the noise levels produced inside a space due 
to the operation of normal activities. For ex- 
ample, a bedroom is noise-sensitive whereas a 
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workshop is noise-tolerant. On the other hand, 
an auditorium is sensitive to outside noise but 
may also be a noise producer. 

Since walls and floors designed to provide 
good sound insulation tend to be expensive, it 
makes sense to group the quiet rooms and to 
separate them as much as possible from noise 
producers. Noise-tolerant spaces may be placed 
between a noise source and a noise-sensitive 
area to act as a shield, thus reducing the sound- 
insulating requirements of dividing construction 
elements. 

Two types of sound propagation in buildings 
must be considered: through air and through the 
building fabric. Sounds such as speech, music 
and radiated noise from machines travel through 
air, and through intervening solids, to the lis- 
tener. Other sounds such as footsteps and ma- 
chine vibrations originate in solid materials and 
travel through the fabric of the building, finally 
radiating airborne sound to the listener. 

In general, the more changes in the medium 
of propagation of the sound, the greater will be 
the reduction in transmitted energy. The most 
relevant physical properties of the media are 
their density and elasticity. Thus when airborne 
sound is to be reduced, the insulating medium 
should be massive so that the sound energy is 
transferred with difficulty into the solid and 
again into the air on the other side. 

If the sound is solid-borne, the insulating 
medium should be lightweight and compressible 
so that the energy has difficulty in transforming 
from a rigid solid into the insulating material 
and back into the solid on the far side. Wherever 
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the sound-propagating medium provides an un- 
interrupted path between source and observer, 
little reduction of energy will occur. 

This reasoning can be translated into practical 
terms by considering two adjoining rooms, one 
containing noise source and the other being 
noise-sensitive. The airborne sound from the 
noise source will create a sound field in the 
source room— the average sound level depend- 
ing on the acoustical power of the source and 
on the total absorption in the room (a doubling 
of the total sound absorption reduces the aver- 
age level by 3 dB). 

Sound waves impinge upon the wall and floor 
between the rooms, and if they are massive and 
airtight, most of the energy will be reflected 


back into the source room. On the other hand, 
if the dividing wall or floor is of lightweight 
construction — or worse, contains openings — 
most of the incident energy will be transmitted 
into the "quiet" room. 

It is most important for an architect to under- 
stand the extent of sound leakage through small 
openings in otherwise good insulated construc- 
tion. For example, if more than 10 percent of a 
wall consists of unglazed openings, the overall 
sound insulation will not exceed 10 dB, however 
good the performance of the remainder. Small 
cracks around doors, skirting ducts at the base 
of partitions, dry joints, etc., have a disastrous 
effect on sound insulation. 

A common source of sound leakage in com- 
mercial buildings is through suspended "acous- 
tical" ceilings, if the partitions are only taken to 
the suspended ceiling level. Sound waves pass 
through the suspended ceiling, bounce off the 
structural slab and pass back through the ceil- 
ing to adjoining rooms. It is now possible to 
obtain sound-attenuating suspended systems so 
that the room-to-room attenuation by the ceiling 
path is as good as the direct attenuation through 
the partition. 

The wall or floor between the two rooms is 
not the only possible path for sound energy. 
Flanking walls, floors, etc., will also be set into 
vibration and will transmit energy into the quiet 
room. The rated sound insulation value of a 
dividing element will not be obtained in practice 
unless the surface of the flanking construction 
is at least half that of the dividing element. 

When the solid-borne sound is the result of 
impacts, the most efficient method of reduction 
is to provide isolation at the source. This may 
take the form of resilient machine mountings, or 
resilient floor surfaces if footsteps are the prob- 
lem. Where it is necessary to use a hard-finished 
floor, the resilient layer should be placed be- 
tween the wearing surface and the structural 
slab. The design of machine mountings should 
be in expert hands, as an incorrect choice can 
lead to amplification of the machine's vibration. 

If the required sound attenuation between two 
rooms, or between the outside and a room, is 
very high (as in the case for broadcast studios), 
it may be necessary to resort to box-within-a- 
box construction. A completely separate struc- 
ture is used for the quiet room, isolated all 
around from the remainder of the building; if 
it is not possible to provide separate founda- 
tions, the floor of the quiet room must be sup- 
ported on vibration mounts. All service lines, 
ductwork, etc., must have resilient connections 
from the noisy to the quiet area. 

Airconditioning systems are a prevalent noise 
source in buildings. The machine room should 


be located as far as possible from quiet areas, 
i.e., not placed directly above conference rooms, 
and the plant should be resiliently mounted to 
reduce solid-borne sound. The supply and re- 
turn ducting should also be separated from the 
machines with resilient sections, and sound- 
absorbent linings or packaged attenuators are 
usually necessary. 

It must always be remembered that sound 
travels just as readily against the air stream as 
with it and that the silencing of return air sys- 
tems and exhaust ducts is just as important as 
in the supply system. Many otherwise satisfac- 
tory partitions are made virtually transparent 
acoustically by the insertion of return air grills. 

Plumbing noises may also be reduced consid- 
erably by attention to design and detailing. 
When a fluid flows viscously (all the particles 
flowing smoothly in the direction of the stream), 
little noise is created. However, turbulent flow 
due to excessive velocities or abrupt changes 
of direction as well as cavitation (bubble forma- 
tion) can be effective noise sources. In itself a 
pipe is an inefficient radiator of airborne sound, 
but if it is rigidly fixed to a large radiating sur- 
face such as a wall or floor, noise from it may 
become a problem. Solutions include careful de- 
sign of pipes and valves and resilient pipe 
supports. 

Architects frequently become confused by the 
unfortunately large number of units that are 
used in acoustical specifications; some of the 
more common rating systems, particularly those 
used in the United States, follow. 

Noise Criterion (NC number)— This is a 
method of specifying an acceptable background 
noise level in a room. It was derived by L. L. 
Beranek" from experience in offices; and it is 
closely related to the ability of people to con- 
verse at different distances. 

The ear is most sensitive to sound having fre- 
quencies from about 1,000 to 4,000 Hz (cycles 
per second); the most important speech com- 
ponents with regard to intelligibility also occur 
within this range. Thus the ability to understand 
speech depends very much on the level of the 
background noise in this frequency region, and 
this.is often the most important criterion with 
regard to acceptable noise in an office environ- 
ment. The lower frequencies do not effect in- 
telligibility greatly, but if they are too loud, the 
noise level will be unpleasant. 

A noise criterion is in the form of a curve 
specifying the maximum allowable noise level 
in each octave band from 63 to 8,000 Hz, e.g., 
NC 30 permits 57 dB at 63 Hz, 35 dB at 500 Hz, 
28 dB at 4,000 Hz, etc. The lower the NC num- 


* "Revised Criteria for Noise in Buildings, Noise Control, Vol. III, 
January 1957, pp. 19-27. 
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ber, the lower the acceptable noise level. All of 
the curves allow higher levels in the low fre- 
quencies and lower levels in the speech intelli- 
gibility frequencies. 

The noise criterion specified depends on 
circumstances: NC 30 is suitable for private 
offices; auditoriums should have a lower cri- 
terion; and large offices or other areas where 
the ability to converse is not so important (or 
where the activity noise levels are unavoidably 
high) may have higher criteria specified. 

Decibels — familiar units in acoustics — are 
used to measure sound pressure levels. How- 
ever, one must be careful to note the type of 
sound measuring system used. A simple meas- 
uring system with a linear response to sound 
at all frequencies does not correlate well with 
subjective impressions of loudness because of 
the nonlinear sensitivity of the ear as men- 
tioned above. If most of the sound energy is 
concentrated in the lower frequencies, an ob- 
server will judge it quieter than another sound 
of the same total energy concentrated in the 
higher frequencies. 

Therefore, when making measurements re- 
lated to acceptability by people, it is usual to 
incorporate a "weighting network" in the sys- 
tem which changes the response to a nonlinear 
one similar to that of the ear. The most com- 
monly employed weighting is called the “A” 
scale, and the measurements obtained are de- 
signed as decibels A-scale (dBA). 

The actual readings obtained are normally 
about 10 units above the corresponding NC 
number so that NC 30 is about the same as 40 
dBA. However, if a dBA measurement is used 
to check compliance with an NC specification, 
it is normal to allow an excess of only 5 units, 
e.g., 35 dBA would comply with NC 30). The 
advantage of dBA is that a simple measurement 
may be made of a single number — and it may 
be made continuously in a monitoring system. 
NC numbers require eight separate octave bands 
to be measured, although this is often necessary 
for design and calculation work. 

Sound Transmission Class (STC) — The air- 
borne sound insulation of a wall, floor or other 
element varies considerably with the frequency 
of the sound. Generally, the insulation obtained 
increases with frequency. In the mid-frequency 
range the sound transmission loss rises about 
6 dB per octave, i.e., per doubling of frequency. 

However, at high frequencies the so-called 
“coincidence effect” occurs. At certain frequen- 
cies and angles of incidence, the projected wave 
length of the airborne sound corresponds ex- 
actly with the bending wave length of sound 
of that frequency in the solid. Thus the solid 
vibrates in phase with the incident wave and 
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becomes virtually transparent at that frequency. 
This effect is most important in lightweight 
forms of construction: Glass, plywood, gypsum 
board, etc., all exhibit coincidence transmission 
in the ear's most sensitive frequency region. The 
sound insulation of these materials shows a 
marked “dip” in this range. 

The Sound Transmission Class is a reference 
curve designed to allow fair comparison be- 
tween the airborne sound insulation provided 
by different forms of construction. The shape of 
the curve was determined considering the spec- 
tra of typical domestic and commercial noises 
and also the need to provide adequate protec- 
tion in the higher frequencies. 

The curve slopes upward at 3 dB per one- 
third octave between 125 and 400 Hz, at 1 dB 
per one-third octave between 400 and 1,250 Hz 
and is flat from 1,250 to 4,000 Hz. 

A standardized test of the sound transmission 
loss of the construction in question is carried out 
and the results plotted on a graph. The STC curve 
is then fitted so that the average deficiency of the 
construction does not exceed 2 dB and so that 
the maximum deficiency at any band does not 
exceed 8 dB. The rating given corresponds to 
the value of the STC curve at 500 Hz when cor- 
rectly fitted — the higher the rating the greater 
the insulation provided. Thus by specifying one 
number, the performance of an element over the 
whole frequency range is determined: the 8-dB 
maximum dip takes care of coincidence effect 
deficiencies as described earlier. 

It must be remembered that the STC curve 
was derived mainly for commercial and domes- 
tic situations and may not necessarily give the 
most economical answers for other applications. 
In particular, a wall rated by this method gives 
insufficient low-frequency protection when the 
sound source is traffic. 

Impact Noise Reduction — The insulation 
provided against impact sound is more difficult 
to measure since the airborne sound resulting 
from an impact on the floor above depends on 
the interaction between the impacting force and 
the floor itself. A standardized source of impact 
— the tapping machine — is used to excite the 
floor and the sound pressure levels in the room 
below are measured at different frequencies. 

These results are again compared with a 
standardized curve, but in this case they should 
not exceed the reference curve since these are 
transmitted levels. The amount of shift up or 
down required for compliance with the refer- 
ence curve may be expressed as —X dB INR or 
+X dB INR, as the case may be. 

One final warning: Most acousticians seem 
to work on "limit" design principles; it is up to 
the architect to ask for a “factor of safety." [] 


An Ideal 


Animal Resource Facility 


A comprehensive animal program 
is essential for a college of medi- 
cine. The cost of a properly de- 
signed facility to house such a 
program is higher per net square 
foot than any other area of the 
school. It is also more complex in 
its layout. Consequently, it should 
be given very special attention. 


BY C. MAX LANG, DVM, AND 
GEORGE T. HARRELL, MD 


Efficiency, flexibility and expan- 
sion possibilities are the main 
criteria for animal facilities at a 
college of medicine. One medical 
school with such facilities to meet 
all these criteria is the Pennsyl- 
vania State University College of 
Medicine. Its Animal Resource 
Facility of the Milton S. Hershey 
Medical Center has proved to be 
ideal in design and function and 
has therefore attracted students 
and faculty to the college. The 
National Academy of Sciences and 
the National Institutes of Health 
have listed it as a model facility 
both from the standpoint of design 
and program of operation. 

The Animal Resource Facility 
is the service division of the De- 
partment of Comparative Medicine 
which operates as one of the basic- 
science departments of the col- 
lege, working with all other de- 
partments in an active program of 
teaching, research and service. 
Animals are kept in quarters de- 
signed to reduce environmental 
variables. In this setting, students 
and staff study the normal range 
of variation in structure and func- 
tion which is encountered in vari- 
ous species of animals used in 
teaching and research, as well as 
abnormal findings induced by dis- 
ease or experiment. 

The facility has accepted the 
responsibility for total animal 
care, as well as for the diagnosis 
of illness and determination of the 
cause of unexpected deaths. 

Located on a 216-acre site, the 
Animal Resource Facility is com- 
posed of three complementary 
units: central animal quarters; an 


animal research farm; and a large 
dairy barn with acreage for pas- 
tures and corrals. 

The central animal quarters is 
contained within the medical 
sciences building, one floor under- 
ground and adjacent to a loading 
dock. It is connected to the animal 
research farm by a heated, 1,400- 
foot long tunnel This tunnel 
makes it possible to keep the 
animals in a controlled environ- 
ment in any weather even during 
transfer from the farm to the 
medical sciences building. 

The central quarters has animal 
rooms for short-term projects re- 
quiring frequent observation or 
handling; an infectious disease 
unit; radioisotope rooms; a large 
operating room for experimental 
surgery; facilities for diagnostic 
radiology; and supporting labora- 
tories for histopathology, clinical 
chemistry and microbiology. 

An animal room designed to 
hold animals during the day is 
provided on each floor of the basic 
science and clinical science wings. 
An investigator who requires ani- 
mals in his own laboratory can 
have them prepared in the central 
facilities and delivered there. 

The animal research farm re- 
ceives all incoming animals for 
quarantine and stabilization, 
houses breeding colonies of mul- 
tiple species including primates, 
maintains animals used in long- 


The authors: Professor Lang is 
chairman, Department of Com- 
parative Medicine and director 
of the Animal Resource Facility 
and Dr. Harrell is dean of the 
College of Medicine at the Mil- 
ton S. Hershey Medical Center, 
Pennsylvania State University. 


term experiments and stores sup- 
plies. A facility of this type is 
less expensive to construct and 
operate than one of similar size 
contained in a medical sciences 
building since it does not have to 
be adapted to the architectural 
framework of a structure designed 
primarily for other purposes. 


A modern dairy barn located 
1,200 feet from the animal re- 
search farm was converted into a 
unit for housing several species 
of domestic animals. 

A large hayloft with a rein- 
forced concrete floor provides 
adequate space for storage of food 
and supplies. The animal area 
underneath has a concrete floor, 
metal stanchions and pens, tile 
brick walls, electricity and plumb- 
ing. An adjacent milk house was 
converted into a laboratory for 
the collection of specimens, 
weighing of animals and other 
simple procedures. It has hot 
water and electric heat. 

Thirty acres adjacent to the 
barn and extending to the animal 
research farm have been seeded 
and fenced and are used for pas- 
tures and corrals, In the future, 
aviaries can be constructed here. 

A wooded area of several hun- 
dred acres behind the medical 
center and adjacent to the pas- 
tures have been established as a 
game preserve and is available for 
ecologic studies of wildlife. A 
spring and small gully on the site 
at the edge of this will allow the 
construction of a fishpond at least 
one acre in size for study of small, 
fresh-water marine forms. 


Central Animal Quarters 


The central animal quarters is 
divided into five main areas: ad- 
ministration; diagnostic and re- 
search laboratories; special pur- 
pose areas; animal holding rooms; 
and service areas. The animal 
rooms can be extended to the 
west to double initial capacity by 
removing knock-out panels in the 
exterior walls opposite the clean 
and dirty corridors. 

There are offices for four 
faculty members, two secretaries 
and a chief animal husbandman. 
A conference room houses the 
departmental library and provides 
space for seminars and formal 
classes. Three study cubicles in 
each of two rooms are for the use 
of graduate students. 

In addition to these laboratories 
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there are research, necropsy, his- 
topathology, clinical chemistry 
and microbiology laboratories. 
Each has built-in laboratory furni- 
ture and basic movable scientific 
equipment. 

The experimental surgery suite 
has a large operating room con- 
taining eight tables and ceiling- 
mounted surgical lights. Three 
smaller operating rooms open off 
the large one. These can be as- 
signed to investigators using spe- 
cial equipment in conjunction 
with procedures such as open- 
heart surgery, making it possible 
for them to keep the equipment 
in a single area for the duration of 
the project instead of moving it 
back and forth between the sur- 
gery suite and the laboratory 
floors. 

On the perimeter of the surgery 
area are recovery rooms, rooms 
for shaving and surgical prepara- 
tion and an area for cleaning and 
sterilizing instruments. All floor- 
ing is conductive. 

Since the surgery area is used 
for teaching as well as for re- 
search, the equipment and tech- 
niques are equivalent to those 
found in the operating suite of 
any university hospital. 

A room adjacent to the surgery 
area holds a diagnostic X-ray 
machine with image amplifier sus- 
pended on overhead tracks, It is 


possible to take films of animals 
on carts without placing them on 
the X-ray table. Floors, walls and 
ceiling are lined with sufficient 
lead to permit the addition of a 
therapy unit at a later date. Ad- 
joining are a film viewing and 
storage room and a darkroom. 

Infectious disease and radio- 
isotope rooms have cubicle ar- 
rangements, each of which has a 
three-panel, vertically sliding 
plexiglass door and is under nega- 
tive air pressure. Transmission of 
airborne isotopes or infectious 
agents is prevented from one 
cubicle to another. The exhaust 
air passes through an absolute 
filter inserted in a stainless steel 
duct that opens on the roof of the 
building. By putting the required 
type of movable cage in the 
cubicle, each can be used for any 
species of animal. 

The infectious disease area has 
a room containing three cubicles, 
a fume hood for making injections 
of cultures and collection of spe- 
cimens, a pass-through double- 
door autoclave which opens out 
into the dirty corridor; a locker 
room; and a shower room. The 
radioisotope area has seven cubi- 
cles in two rooms, both with a 
fume hood for making dilutions 
of material for injection and a 
freezer for storage during the 
period of isotope decay. 


The animal rooms open off a 
central clean corridor into two 
outside dirty corridors, which in 
turn connect at the west end of 
the building. Three of the rooms 
are built with floor gutters for 
movable dog cages that can be 
flushed in place with hot water. 
The remaining 11 animal rooms, 
interchangeable for multiple spe- 
cies, have no floor drains but are 
cleaned by wet vacuuming. For 
maximum flexibility the rooms 
have no permanent equipment 
except a sink and a wall-mounted 
automatic watering system. 

All cages and racks in the Ani- 
mal Resource Facility are modular 
units which can be used in all 
animal areas. The cages are made 
of stainless steel for durability 
and are mounted on casters for 
ease of movement. This design 
allows complete flexibility in the 
use of the animal rooms and in 
the cleaning schedules for rooms 
and cages. No fixed, built-in cages 
are provided anywhere. 

All cages are washed at least 
once a week on a regularly sched- 
uled basis. A tunnel washer with 
a revolving belt is used for small 
cages and bottles, a walk-in 
washer for the larger cages and 
racks. Cages are placed in the 
washers on the dirty side and are 
removed from the machines in the 
clean cage room. The machines 


The Animal Resource Facility, Pennsylvania State University. Central Animal Quarters (1) with 16,598 net square 


feet of floor space; animal research farm (2) with 22,548 square feet; and dairy barn (3). 


Hough, Livingston & Larson; project architect, Harry M. Kurki, AIA. 
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Architects: Harbeson, 


are fully automatic with wash, 
rinse and steam-sterilizing cycles. 
Clean cages leave the central 
quarters past a control point and 
can be taken by a service elevator 
to any floor of the building. Used 
cages can enter a dirty corridor 
and be taken to the cage washing 
area without crossing any clean 
portion of the central quarters. 
Besides dirty and clean cage 
rooms, the service area contains 
a trash storage room, incinerator, 
a diet kitchen with a walk-in re- 
frigerator, feed storage room and 
a room for bedding and supplies. 


Animal Research Farm 


The animal research farm is 
made up of seven interconnected 
units for 1) quarantine and hold- 
ing of small animals; 2) cage- 
washing, necropsy and incinera- 
tion; 3) primate breeding, holding 
and research; 4) dog quarantine, 
holding and long-term research; 
5) administration, research, re- 
search training; 6) primate sup- 
port; 7) lockers and dog processing. 

,The farm may be expanded in 
five directions without altering the 
flow pattern through the service 
facilities. The dog runs can be 
extended to the west, doubling or 
tripling their initial capacity. 
Limited expansion of the small- 
animal wing to the northwest can 
provide additional quarantine 
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rooms. A mirror image of the 
small-animal wing can be added 
on the northeast, off the service 
facility. 

The primate rooms and primate 
research laboratories can be dupli- 
cated in a mirror image to the 
east of the service facility; pri- 
mate operating rooms can be ex- 
tended to the south. This expan- 
sion will allow the present animal 
areas to be at least doubled in 
size. If necessary in the future, 
the entire facility could be dupli- 
cated on the existing site. 

Central point for circulation be- 
tween most units of the farm is 
the fenced, paved delivery court 
with a loading dock at floor level 
on three sides. The court connects 
with a parking area and with 
roads leading to the dairy barn 
and to the delivery entrance of 
the medical sciences building. 

In the small-animal wing the 
corridor closest to the patio is 
clean, and the corridor on the out- 
side toward the roads is dirty. 
The latter opens into the dirty- 
cage storage area, where cages are 
stripped and placed in  pass- 
through tunnel washers which 
open into the clean-cage area. 

The primate unit has two paral- 
lel clean corridors. The one adja- 
cent to the primate rooms is used 
for the movement of animals or 
cleaning equipment, the second 


for scientific equipment and per- 
sonnel, The animal corridor con- 
nects with both the clean- and 
the dirty-cage storage areas in the 
service facility. 

The building is constructed on 
spread footings supporting ma- 
sonry bearing walls. The floor is 
reinforced concrete slab on grade. 
The roof is cast-in-place concrete 
covered by five-ply built-up roof- 
ing with a gravel surface. The 
exterior walls are concrete ma- 
sonry units faced with bricks. The 
windows are double-glazed insu- 
lating units in aluminum frames. 
All doors, both exterior and in- 
terior, are hollow metal. 

Interior partitions in animal and 
wet areas are concrete masonry 
units finished with glazed, ceram- 
ic epoxy paint. In animal rooms 
and other wet areas subject to 
abuse, the concrete floor is cov- 
ered with a chemical-resistant 
coating. In other areas vinyl as- 
bestos tile is used. 

Dividing walls in outdoor pri- 
mate and dog runs are unpainted, 
precast concrete. The runs are 
protected by a perimeter fence 9 
feet high, 15 feet from the animal 
pens, to keep out people and 
stray animals. 

The small-animal wing has 
quarantine and animal holding 
rooms arranged on a clean-dirty 
system. The purpose is to prevent 
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personnel from carrying infectious 
agents from one room or project 
to another. The clean corridor has 
gray,  chemical-resistant ^ floor 
which continues into each animal 
room. The dirty corridor, which 
extends into the dirty cage wash 
area, has the same flooring in 
maroon. 

All personnel, clean cages, feed 
and bedding enter animal rooms 
by way of the clean corridor; the 
doors are arranged so that the 
only exit from the animal rooms 
is by way of the dirty corridor. 
When going from the dirty to the 
clean section at the cage-washing 


area, all personnel must walk 
through footpans and also wash 
their hands. 

The small-animal wing is built 
on a 5-foot module. Each of 
the first three rooms is divided 
into six quarantine cubicles; the 
eight remaining rooms are used 
primarily to house rodents being 
employed in long-term experi- 
ments. The rooms are equipped 
only with a sink and an automatic 
watering system, Temperature and 
lighting in each room can be con- 
trolled in order to meet research 
requirements. 

The dirty corridor from the 


Experimental surgery suite, top, with three small operating rooms on the 
far side and preparation and recovery rooms behind the wall at right. 
Quarantine room, below, divided into isolation cubicles. The same type 
of cubicle is used in infectious disease and radioisotope rooms. 
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small animal wing leads directly 
past the necropsy and incinerator 
rooms into the dirty cage-washing 
room, which is used for cleaning 
cage pans before washing them. 
The cage and rack washers, in- 
cinerator and necropsy room are 
duplicated in the central animal 
quarters. 

The primate holding area has 12 
cage rooms, each equipped with a 
sink and an automatic watering 
system. Adjoining each cage room 
is a large indoor-outdoor pen to 
house monkeys in groups for 
studies of reproduction and social 
behavior, Wire fencing is placed 
in the indoor pen to facilitate per- 
sonnel traffic and cleaning proce- 
dures. The vestibule between the 
cage room and the indoor pen is 
large enough to accommodate a 
chair for an observer. 

Two-way plexiglass doors which 
can be easily pushed open by the 
animals are set in the doors lead- 
ing to the outdoor pens. During 
inclement weather, these doors 
are locked. Both indoor pens and 
outdoor runs contain perches and 
automatic watering units. 

All outdoor runs face south for 
maximum exposure to the sun 
during the winter and have elec- 
trically heated concrete slabs for 
quick snow melting and drying. 
To prevent physical contact be- 
tween groups of primates, the 
runs are separated by a precast 
concrete panel 5 feet high, topped 
by a small-mesh wire fence. The 
front and top of the pens are 
fenced with wire of a larger mesh 
to facilitate climbing and swinging. 

Six research laboratories are 
located across the two corridors 
from the primate holding rooms. 
Because of the difficulties in- 
volved in moving the primates 
and because movement can affect 
their behavior, there are no re- 
search laboratories designed spe- 
cifically for them in the central 
animal quarters. 

The research labs have built-in 
benches along one wall only. A 
maximum amount of floor space 
is available for free-standing, self- 
contained instruments. A window- 
less room connected to each lab 
can be used for instrumentation 
or preparation of the animals. 

The primate support area in- 
cludes two operating rooms, a 
locker room, a sterile supply room 
with an autoclave, a preparation 
area, recovery room and a nursery. 

A food-storage room and two 
processing labs for examination, 
immunization or treatment sup- 


port the dog area. Four parallel 
kennels, each containing 25 indi- 
vidual dog pens, have a capacity 
for 100 dogs. They could be ex- 
tended to triple this capacity. 

Dog pens are preferred to cages 
since they provide the animals 
with greater freedom of movement 
and because cleaning pens in- 
volves less labor than cages. The 
service corridor and inside pens 
are heated by forced air. 

Each dog has his own inside 
pen and outside run; the two are 
connected by a two-way plexi- 
glass door similar to those in the 
primate area, The outside runs are 
separated by a precast concrete 
partition 41⁄4 feet high, topped by 
a coarse mesh wire fence which 
is open at the top. 

To facilitate cleaning, the con- 
crete floor of the pens is sloped 
to an outside gutter which drains 
into the city sewer system. Both 
the indoor and outdoor concrete 
slabs are electrically heated. Each 
pen is equipped with an automatic 
watering system and self feeder. 

The administration, research 
and training wing includes a large 
diet kitchen, a combination con- 
ference room/library, a diagnostic 
laboratory, two laboratories for 
research in comparative medicine, 
three rooms for supplies, bedding 
and feed, an animal receiving 
room, office facilities for three 
faculty members and two secre- 
taries, and a records room. The 
comparative medicine research 
laboratories are used for graduate 
work and for medical student proj- 
ects and elective courses. 

Utilities 

The major utility distribution 
for all buildings originates at the 
steam plant, approximately 100 
feet south of the animal research 
farm. Dual systems to guarantee 
a continuous supply of steam, do- 
mestic water, chilled water and 
electricity are brought through the 
tunnel to a mechanical room in 
the basement of each building. 
Pumps and heat exchangers for 
generating hot water are located 
in both buildings. 

Animal rooms in both the cen- 
tral quarters and the farm can be 
adjusted over a wide range of 
temperature and humidity. Atom- 
izing humidifiers can be installed 
in each animal room should higher 
humidity be required for a par- 
ticular project. The operating 
rooms are maintained at 70 degrees 
and 55 percent relative humidity 
throughout the year. 


Air handling in all animal areas 
operates on a 100 percent outdoor 
air exchange with a minimum of 
15 air changes per hour in the 
animal rooms and 10 changes in 
the corridors and laboratories. No 
air is recirculated. All exhaust 
registers in the animal area have 
filters to catch hair and large 
particles. High-efficiency filters 
are used on all systems, both in- 
take and exhaust. 

Light control is on a separate 
timer so that the light in each 


animal room can be varied as 
required. 
The central animal quarters 


was constructed at an approxi- 
mate cost of $1,250,000; or about 
$45 per gross square foot, $75 per 
net square foot. Construction of 
the animal research farm came to 
$1,538,000; or $42.06 per gross 
square foot, $71.55 per net square 
foot. Fixed equipment was in- 
cluded in the contract. 

Stainless steel cages for the fa- 
cility cost approximately $250,000, 
while additional movable equip- 
ment for all units was about 
$115,000, including scientific in- 
struments and furniture. 

The Animal Resource Facility 
was completel in 1968. 


Dirty cage-washing room at the animal farm, top. Tunnel washer for small 
cages is at back of room, walk-in washer for racks and large cages at right. 
Primate cage room, below, with adjoining indoor group pen opening to 
outside run. Note two-way plexiglass animal doors in outside doors. 
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Medical Clinics: Awards of Merit 
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The photographs of the six Award of Merit win- 
ners in the second program co-sponsored by The 
American Institute of Architects and the American 
Association of Medical Clinics on page 62 of the 
October issue were transposed due to a mechani- 
cal error, A reprint of the corrected original three- 
page article, including the First Honor Award — 
Minneapolis Clinic of Psychiatry and Neurology, 
for 16 or more physicians, by Hammel Green & 
Abrahamson, Inc. — is available by circling No. 1 
on the information service card. 


1. Rockford Clinic, Rockford, Illinois, enlarge- 
ment of facilities: Larson & Darby, Inc. 


2. Sutter Diagnostic and Treatment Center, Sac- 
ramento, for 7-15 physicians: Starks, Jozens, 
Nacht & Lewis. 

3. Glenwood Medical Associates, Glenwood 
Springs, Colorado, for 7-15 physicians: Ellerbe 
Architects; Chambliss Associates, Associated 
Architects. 


4. M. S. Fox Medical Center, Miami, for 7-15 
physicians: Lemuel Ramos & Associates. 
5. Marysville Medical Clinic, Marysville, Calif- 


ornia, for 16 or more physicians: Rochlin & 
Baran. 


. Casper Clinic Building, Casper, Wyoming, for 
16 or more physicians: Henry Therkildsen. 
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Some Thoughts About the Future of ACSA 


BY GEORGE ANSELEVICIUS 


Every institution must profess and confess an- 
nually. In the Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Architecture this is done by its annual report. 
The 1968/69 version is a good looking booklet, 
an elegant production featuring many full-page 
pictures of the Chicago Circle Campus School 
of Architecture without comment. The content 
makes it appear that the ACSA is active, suc- 
cessful and well supported. It includes many 
such phrases as “marked improvement,” “a new 
spirit of cooperation,” “increased membership." 

This may all be true somewhere. Yet strangely 
there is no hint of seriously questioning the pur- 
poses and activities of the ACSA, now clearly 
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essential, except for a vague mention of "frus- 
trations." In good political rhetoric the annual 
report ends with hopes for the future, among 
them the hope that the association "will give 
leadership to the whole process of education for 
a profession." Wow! My head reels. 

All this is to be achieved by a few meetings 
and a nine-monthly income into the ACSA fund 
of $24,848.35. I cannot help but observe a credi- 
bility gap. 

I am sure the organization does some good. It 
certainly permits its officers to meet each other 
periodically; it has run some student exchange 
programs; publishes the Journal of Architectural 
Education; and has held some teacher seminars. 
Not having previously contributed my efforts to 


the ACSA, I am perhaps not the person to write 
about it critically. On the other hand, not having 
to defend it and wishing it well, I may be more 
objective in suggesting what such an organiza- 
tion can or should do. I have had glimpses of 
the functioning of the ACSA and have heard 
murmurings of dissatisfaction, yet as far as I 
know, few have spoken out and challenged the 
ACSA. 

Beyond the president's report the publication 
makes it clear that the major activity of the 
ACSA seems to be the work of its committees. 
The saviors or the downfall of our society — 
take your pick, committees are often an excuse 
for inaction or a result of paucity of ideas. The 
committee reports in the booklet are all well 
meaning and filled with generalities, containing 
very little that serious educators do not already 
know. One is not quite sure what these reports 
hope to achieve, and to whom they are ad- 
dressed. Most likely they are doomed to be read, 
approved by a few stalwarts at some meeting, 
filed and forgotten. 

It is extremely important to realize that the 
ACSA has no direct power to affect anything in 
any of the schools. The president's report states 
rather idealistically that the ACSA's “sole pur- 
pose is the betterment of architectural educa- 
tion." This seems as useful as stating that we 
should all love mother, surely it cannot be an 
operative goal of the ACSA which has not (nor 
should it have) any control over the educational 
process. This process is controlled by the facul- 
ties, administrators and students of individual 
schools. If the ACSA seriously wants to im- 
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prove education even slightly, it must help the 
schools directly. 

May I suggest that the main purpose of the 
ACSA should be: "to support the development 
of schools and disseminate information about 
their work." In other words the ACSA should 
become a clearinghouse, a center of communi- 
cation which will make available to all schools 
the curricula, courses and new ideas now exist- 
ing or being developed at individual schools. It 
should be a center which will support or help 
find support for the development of much 
needed courses and workbooks at specific 
schools or a consortium of schools (probably 
with money, but there may be other ways). The 
results must be distributed in detail, inclusive 
of reading lists, etc., and hopefully could include 
a critical review of the program or course. 

Secondly, the ACSA should continue its 
efforts as a clearinghouse for ideas and people 
through exchange programs for students and 
teachers and sponsor opportunities for well- 
organized discussion at regional or national 
meetings. These are not to be addressed by 
formal speakers, often a bore. One does not 
want to be spoken "at." One wants to speak 
"with." 

This means the abolishment of existing com- 
mittees and the reorganization of the ACSA into 
the clearinghouse I have described above, to be 
used by the schools. This must be attempted 
with some sense of modesty. It may stop end- 
less discussion of generalities and help us get 
on with some serious work. 

The need for a sense of modesty becomes 
quite evident when one looks at the budget of 
the ACSA. Clearly, the size of the budget is 
also the measure of potential effectiveness of 
any national organization. If the ACSA is to do 
good, it will need more money. I am confident 


Architecture and Art Building, University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. Architects; Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. 
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that schools will contribute if they feel that 
they are getting a good deal by being part of the 
organization. New sources of income will also 
have to be sought. Looking at the budget in the 
annual report, I note that most of the money is 
spent for administration, travel for the ACSA 
board and for the convention. It seems all 
wrong. Money should be spent for substantive 
efforts in supporting of schools. Officers' travel 
should be paid for directly by the schools who 
must surely benefit from having one of their 
faculty members on the ACSA board. A small 
budget must be weighed carefully and money 
used selectively. This means no more meetings 
like the Chicago convention which, except for 
enjoyable and rewarding private conversations, 
was a fiasco and may cost $4,000, if last year's 
convention is a guide. 

The meeting in Chicago missed real oppor- 
tunities for discussion while it encouraged 
camera carrying members to tour local ghettos 
in large buses. There was a general feeling of 
frustration among many; however, this found 
little expression in the business meeting. 

This particular meeting could also be dis- 
cussed, but it is not worthwhile kicking a dead 
horse. I should only like to mention a strange 
argument about who could vote and who could 
not. Surely in 1969 the association should have 
as broad a base as possible and be more than a 
private club for some deans or chairmen. Every- 
one joining it should be permitted to vote, be- 
cause joining and attendance implies interest. 
In any case, important decisions should prob- 
ably be voted on by mail, so that everyone has 
this opportunity. 

The organization should also start a vigorous 
recruiting drive to make it vital and comprehen- 
sive, but that means some changes and achieve- 
ments first, please! LJ 


" 


An Opportunity to Look at ACSA 


These observations were sent as a letter to the 
directors and officers of the ACSA to assist 
discussion at the board's meeting in October. 


BY CHARLES BURCHARD 


The purpose of the following observations is to 
initiate and share opportunities for looking at 
the Association of Collegiate Schools of Archi- 
tecture, for a good many among the ACSA 
membership have some reservation whether the 
association is sufficiently responsive to the 
issues of the day or to the needs of its con- 
stituency. 

One sticky point that needs attention is the 
lack of an effective voice on the part of the fac- 
ulty membership. They only exercise a sem- 
blance of governance through the election of a 
regional director every three years, or as it 
might be exercised for them through the dean 
or chairman of the member's school. A broaden- 
ing of the base of the association governance, 
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however, appears somewhat questionable in the 
context of the way business is now conducted 
at annual meetings: It will require revision of 
the constitution, and many individual members 
cannot, because of the expense, attend annual 
meetings. 

This, coupled with the fact that many ACSA 
matters could well be handled on a regional 
level, raises the potential of a broadly based 
governance system, with the faculty member- 
ship, et al, voting through a regional mechanism. 
This suggests an alignment of responsibilities 
defined regionally and linked to a concept of 
association governance based in a strengthening 
of regional associations of schools of architec- 
ture, together with affiliate schools, faculty, and 
students and so on. 

It is not hard to visualize the emergence of a 
significant model for such a concept — one that 
holds promise of a new vitality suggested by 
the regional strengths, already demonstrated in 
the new vigor of activities and programs devel- 
oped in the majority of ACSA regions in this 
past year alone. No doubt an association gover- 
nance more broadly based than at present could 
be achieved in other ways. This one idea sug- 


gests a whole host of other considerations. 

It could bring with it new concepts of the re- 
sponsibilities to be vested in each region and in 
its directorship and more financial support to 
each regional association. Particularly, I think, 
of the sort that would demonstrate interest in 
the individual member through (small) grants 
to encourage curricula experiments, faculty- 
student interactions, publications, etc. 

It could bring a revised concept of the respon- 
sibilities which should be assumed at the na- 
tional level, lead to the identification of signifi- 
cant national issues to be dealt with and to a 
revision of the format of national annual meet- 
ings. At the Oregon meeting a pressing issue 
was dealt with. While the Princeton Report 
came off rather badly, the meeting itself was 
lively and informative. The follow-up on the 
part of ACSA, after all of the discussion, came 
to very little, since the ACSA machinery is not 
at present structured to generate the pursuit 
needed. I would say that the state of this ma- 
chinery, or the lack of it, is the cause of the 
matters needing attention. 

There is an almost endless array of additional 
things that have some relationship to the rele- 
vance, vitality and direction of ACSA: technical 
and junior college representation, the issue of 
support of minority group schools, effective 
participation of student groups, identification of 
significant international or global concerns of 
environmental design as they affect us (is there 
an international organization of schools that 
looks at the issues which break the boundaries 
of national concern?), the structuring of chan- 
nels of communication and interactive and feed- 
back loops to the many scholarly disciplines 
that also have a stake in the design and arrange- 
ment of human settlements. 

I don't know that you should think that any 
of this should end up managing to be worth any- 
thing, but I do hope we can collectively pump 
into the organization a little of the stimulating 
thought and structure that most of you have 
managed in your schools and encouraged in 
your regions. o 
Note: Meeting October 11 and 12, the ACSA board took action to 
authorize a study of the mission, goals and governance of the 
ACSA; remove the committees; strengthen the regions; encourage 
financially the experimental interests of younger faculty; and find 
ways, including necessary constitutional changes, to open the orga- 


nization to a wider membership of disciplines concerned with 
environmental design. 
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How Do You Make "Built Homecoming"? 


BY WILLIAM KLEINSASSER 


A report of a special-studies project involving 
the design and construction of a workplace for 
15 architectural students, done in response to a 
psychologist's study of human needs. 


"| have spoken of place; of house and city as 
bunches of places — both; of the inbetween 
realm as man's home-realm. 

I have identified the built artifact with those 
it shelters (the building with that same building 
entered) — and, having done so, defined space 
simply as the appreciation of it, thus excluding 
all frozen properties attributed to it academi- 
cally whilst including what should never be ex- 
cluded: man appreciating it: . . . I have even 
called architecture 'built homecoming.' " 

Aldo van Eyck. 


Like many of us, I want to learn more about 
how architects can help to make a really better 
physical environment; not just clever buildings 
and ingenious plans, but richly appropriate 
physical surroundings that measure up to the 
best we can imagine and hope for. 

It is clear that operational or measurable con- 
siderations alone will not bring us this, but that 
we must also have a very great understanding 
of how man experiences and is affected by his 
physical surroundings. 

There has been much written on the subject. 
Architect Aldo van Eyck has identified ideas 
like "labyrinthian clarity," "multiple meaning 
in equipoise," "twin phenomena," "significant 
ambiguity," “place and occasion," as well as 
"built homecoming." Architects Robert Venturi 
and Amos Rapaport have spoken of spatial 
complexity, contradiction, ambiguity and con- 
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sequent involvement, tension, poetic impact, 
and increased learning and creativity levels. 
Psychologists D. E. Berlyne and John Anderson 
have spoken of novelty, uncertainty, complex- 
ity, and conflict as spatial characteristics which 
contribute to the dynamics of human response. 
Architects Donlyn Lyndon and Charles Moore 
have written about “mind-boggling juxtaposi- 
tions," opportunities to go  "up-down-and- 
around" (choices), the "graduate inside," and 
combination of specific forms (“narrative spe- 
cifics"). Others have written about ediculation, 
"regulating lines," order, open-endedness and 
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incompleteness. And of course, there are many 
works on the basis of these ideas: human needs. 

But there are difficulties with ideas and 
works like these. Their substantiation is usually 
incomplete, therefore their validity unclear. 
And, as right and promising as they seem, when 
we come down to specific design situations it is 
still very hard to know what to do, how to do it, 
and in what proportion. For instance, if you are 
about to design a workplace for 15 architectural 
students, do you make it complex, ambiguous 
and labyrinthian? If so, how much and how do 
you do it? Do you stress them all equally? If 
not, which ones do you stress? If you agree that 
man has a need for affiliation, or autonomy, or 
a frame of orientation, how do you satisfy these 
needs within your specific design situation? 
And should you try? And how might these 
needs vary from situation to situation, from 
man to man? 

To find answers to questions like these, I 
organized a special-studies design project at the 
University of Oregon during the spring of 1969. 
As a focus for the project, I used a particularly 
clear paper, "The Id and the Image — Human 
Needs and Design Implications," by Mrs. Peggy 
Peterson, a Ph.D. candidate in psychology at 
the University of California at Berkeley. 

The project included 12 architectural students 
from four different year groups (3d, 4th, 5th 
and graduate) and lasted 11 weeks. It involved 
the use of many kinds of analytic techniques 
and study media, culminating in the actual con- 
struction of a place. 

Example of Mrs. Peterson's Method of Ex- 
plaining Each Need. Need: Affiliation, belonging- 
ness, brotherliness and relatedness, cooperation 
and social instinct, affection and approval. 

Treated by: Henry A. Murray, Raymond Cat- 
tell, David Reisman, Erich Fromm, Alfred Ad- 
ler, Karen Horney. 

Description: This category includes the need 
for being with others — a desire to please and 
win affection, to remain loyal to a friend, to 
enjoyably cooperate or reciprocate with another 
who resembles or likes the subject. Affiliation 
has been related to many things, even anxiety 
seems to diminish as affiliation increases. 

Design implications: convenient indoor and 
outdoor gathering places. Loitering must be en- 
couraged. Spots where one can watch things 
happen without having to participate person- 
ally. Human and nonhuman activity — an active 
space. The French cafe is an example: Loitering 
is encouraged by the sale of food and drink, by 
the availability of games. The street scene pro- 
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vides ample human and nonhuman activity, yet 
not so much that conversation is impossible. 

Needs and Need-Groupings Considered. Semi- 
physiological: harm-avoidance and sex; social: 
affiliation, nurturance, succorance; stabilizing: 
security, order, frame of orientation; individual: 
solitude, autonomy, identity; self-expression; ex- 
hibition, dominance, inavoidance, defendance, 
counteraction, achievement, prestige, aggres- 
sion, rejection, deference, abasement, play, va- 
riety; enrichment: understanding, meaningful- 
ness in life, self-actualization/self-realization, 
esthetic. 

Summary of Project's Most Interesting As- 
pects. Usefulness of Mrs. Peterson's listing and 
discussion of human needs: 

Looking back, it seems clear that Mrs. Peter- 
son's paper was most useful as an expanded 
frame for discussion which allowed an unusu- 
ally broad and intensive design effort. As a 
source of new thoughts, questions, insights and 
points of view, it both permitted and compelled 
us to go beyond ordinary design considerations 
to think in terms of the experiential aspects of 
what we were making. Thus, by allowing us to 
focus on the experience impact or experience 
effect of specific spatial configurations, it en- 
abled us to study (and see that we needed to 
study) spatial effects within several frames of 
reference. Some of those frames were: 

1. Range of activities and activity support 
(families of use, equipment, "fixedness" and 
"flexibility"). 

2. Range of need for differentiation and ways 
of differentiating (shape, position, level, size, 
adjacency, color, texture, detail). 

3. Range of users and change (specificity, am- 
biguity, open-endedness, personalization). 

4. Range of connection (affiliation) possibilities 
(inter- and intra-). 

5. Range of choice and variety (constraints and 
incentives). 

6. Range of simultaneous meaning (abstract and 
contextual-situational). 

7. Range of organizational clarity (boredom to 
chaos — “optimal perceptual rate"). 

This broadened range of considerations and 
intensified effort allowed the making of a place 
which is a great improvement over what had 
existed previously; for us it is a "built home- 
coming." But, there seems to be a paradox in 
this, for we are only certain that our place is 
valid within the frame of its own circumstances. 

Answers to the questions asked at the begin- 
ning of the project were slowly pieced together 
by means of an intensity of effort which finally 
gave.us enough confidence in our own under- 
standing to permit us to act. Therefore, as nice 
as it seems to us, our place seems to be particu- 
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Plan of area as it was built. 


lar and momentary; and when we build some- 
thing else, it will be the breadth and intensity 
of this project that will be worth remembering 
rather than the specific answers and configura- 
tions that resulted. In the next project all the 
specifics will be different and the way those 
specifics are brought together will be what 
matters. 

Need to Establish the *Design Situation." It 
soon became clear to us, as Mrs. Peterson had 
implied in her discussion of "need structures," 
that relevant physical response to a list of 
human needs depends upon the establishment 
of the specific design situation. We were-unable 
to make the precise and subtle interpretations 
and reorganizations of the listed needs required 
by our design project until we established 


clearly and thoroughly just what our specific 
design situation was. We had to develop more 
complete lists of desirable space types and fa- 
cilities, operational requirements such as rela- 
tionships and circulation, and the discipline and 
opportunities of the existing place. We found 
also that this establishment of situation was 
dynamic. 

As our ideas developed, so did the meaning 
and make-up of our project. We were develop- 
ing ideas based on developing ideas. Design, 
for us, was a process used to search for the 
order of several systems while some of those 
systems were still being discovered. For these 
reasons, the choice of a familiar design project, 
limited in scope, proved to be very sensible. 

Intensification of Work. To continue develop- 
ing response to the list of needs, we had to in- 
tensify our study of it. In retrospect, it is clear 
that we accomplished this by several means 
(roughly in the following order): 

1. By dividing the class into four study groups 
so that we could magnify each need and do 
more research. Each of the four groups reported 
to the whole class. 

2. By deliberately inputting as many questions 
and additional points of view about the needs 
as we could think of. 

3. By almost continuous discussion of and spec- 
ulation about the needs and also of their design 
implications. 

4. By freely experimenting with what we 
thought the needs implied by making many de- 
sign probes and recording them. 

5. By making careful analyses of the design 
probes and recycling by means of new design 
probes in response. 

6. By the slow determination of which needs 
were most important within our special design 
situation. 

7. By interpreting how, within our design situ- 
ation, the needs overlapped, conflicted, contra- 
dicted or reinforced one another, or did not 
matter. 

Recycling. Throughout the project, emphasis 
was placed on making interpretive designs, ob- 
serving and discussing them, and working in a 
deliberately cyclical or repetitive trial-and-error 
fashion. This "commitment-response" process 
was indispensable to our project. As we worked, 
we often did not know which need our physical 
configurations were responding to, or whether 
they were responding out of proportion, or 
whether the context of the project was more or 
less important than we were making it. Without 
a recycling, probing process, we would not 
have been able to make a place which could 
simultaneously manifest many appropriate con- 
textual relationships. 


Importance of Completeness of Design Probes. 
(Especially the final mock-up and the built 
place.) 

We had to act as positively and as thoroughly 
as possible (including using our imaginations) 
to find out the impact of the combined elements 
of our place as they worked together (details, 
materials, sizes, shapes, rhythms, proportions, 
colors, textures). We needed to evaluate them 
in the light of our design situation and to deter- 
mine how they might be adjusted or changed. 

We were aware that the significance of our 
place would not depend on the effects of many 
separate elements, but on the effects (to differ- 
ent people, at different times, under different 
circumstances) of a single place. So, we made 
all design probes, especially the final place, as 
complete as possible. 

Study Media. As our project progressed, many 
different ideas and spatial configurations had to 
be analyzed and discussed. We did not want to 
get hung up on just some of these, nor did we 
want to study them in a limited way. As our 
focus shifted, we had to deliberately jar our- 
selves free from inappropriate study media and 
select media that would permit precise study of 
what we wanted to study. As a result, we found 
ourselves working with many media at once, 
each contributing bits of information, as they 
were able, to the whole. 

By the end of the project, we had included in 
this array a full-scale paper and cardboard 
mock-up, working drawings, shop drawings 
and the built space. Altogether, these study 
media probably constitute the full range needed 
to reach a full enough understanding of the 
experience-effect of our place as it is now. This 
use of multimedia also effectively demonstrated 
the truth of McLuhan's definition of media as 
"active metaphors in their power to translate 
experience into new form." We often found 
that our study media had an unanticipated 
force of their own. In other words, we were 
often stimulated and even redirected by aspects 
of our work, seen as we developed them, which 
had little to do with our original analysis and 
reason for making them. These might be called 
"media discoveries.” 

Amount and Variety of Work Required. Since 
the project was taken seriously and carried 
through to construction, it clearly demonstrated 
the amount and variety of work required to de- 
sign and make even a simple spatial system 
which is structurally, dimensionally and con- 
ceptually sound. Some of the things with which 
we were involved were: the degree and kinds 
of precision required, the amount of detail, the 
amount of study and restudy, analysis of cost 
and assembly feasibility, analysis of materials 
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availability and capability of construction crew, 
and the cynamics of teamwork. We also gained 
a great deal of respect for the work potential of 
a small group of inexperienced, but hardwork- 
ing and open-minded people. 

Power and Danger of Geometry. We found 
that while geometry was useful and necessary to 
help establish and reinforce the visual order of 
our place, there was a tendency for geometric 
ordering to have a life of its own; i.e., to take 
over the spatial configuration at the expense of 
a more diversified and more appropriate order. 

Differentiation. As we worked to integrate the 
many parts of our project, we realized the pos- 
sibility and usefulness of differentiation as a 
means to clarify unusual and complex organiza- 
tion. We found that we could differentiate in all 
sorts of ways: by the use of color, texture, size, 
shape, geometry, subtle repetition, significant 
contrast, degree of enclosure, etc. It is impor- 
tant to note here that to differentiate in this 
manner did not mean to separate, but to unify 
through clarification of parts which, in turn, ex- 
plained and reinforced the order of the system. 

"Fixedness," Variety and Choice. Develop- 
ment and construction of the final place effec- 
tively demonstrated the degree of "fixedness" 
required for the preservation of real spatial va- 
riety and its reason for being: choice. It was 
clear that spatial variety depends upon the 
establishment of a frame of desirable facilities, 
space types, and relationships. If the place had 
been so flexible as to allow the destruction of 
this frame, then variety and choice, within their 
situational meanings, would have been lost. One 
of the most important achievements of our proj- 
ect seems to have been the achievement of such 
a frame without denying personalization and 
even major change (within the scope of the de- 
sign situation). The desired places, variety and 
choice are there, but, because of the relatively 
loose organization and wood construction, the 
place still seems and is open. 

Multiple Meaning of the Place. The project 
provided an opportunity to observe the develop- 
ment of and significance of a place which both 
can be used and contemplated on several levels 
and in several ways. In other words, answers to 
the questions, "what is it?" "what is it like?" 
and "what does it mean?" are multiple answers 
which seem to be best expressed as paired 
phenomena: 

1. It is an integrated system, yet part of other 
systems: a functioning design-section area, but 
it is also made to be part of the corridor, school, 
department, courtyard and world. 

2. It is a set of useful spaces and also an ab- 
stract game. 

3. It is one place and also six or seven places. 
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4. It is a clear spatial system, but it is also am- 
biguous: there is order, but it does not reveal 
itself all at once. Both certainty and uncertainty 
unfold slowly. At first, it seems ordered: You 
see the angular system. Then it seems dis- 
ordered: You see the complexity of the inside. 
Then it seems ordered: You see the different 
established place-types. Then it seems dis- 
ordered. You see more differences among the 
places than you expected. Then it seems 
ordered: You manage to get it all in your head 
at once, This process takes varying amounts of 
time depending on the observer and also on the 
circumstances. 

5. It is both finished and unfinished, complete 
and incomplete. It can be changed several ways, 
perceived several ways, occupied and used sev- 
eral ways. 

6. It is both open to the public and filled with 
private places; but the private places are not 
only for individuals, but also pairs, trios and a 
quartet. 

7. One can be alone in it while being with 
others; observe others without disturbing them 
or being disturbed by them. 

8. One can be in it and yet not feel detached 
from the outside. And one can be outside with- 
out feeling excluded from the inside. 

9. One is invited to withdraw, but also re- 
minded of several scales of context. 

10. It is novel and unique, but also made en- 
tirely of familiar materials, panels, sizes, pro- 
portions and techniques. 

11. It is stark, but also filled with noticeable 
details and intricacies (it recognizes a con- 
tinuum of scales). 

12. It is a thought-out system, but it is not with- 
out circumstantial and accident elements, 

13. It is student made and inexpensive, but 
useful and impressive. 

New Projects and Relation to Other Projects. 
The intensity and breadth of the project, to- 
gether with its multimedia externalization, have 
apparently caused it to be a rich source for 
demonstrative reference as well as involve- 
ment. Several new projects are now underway 
to continue the study of some of the many sub- 
jects considered. D 


Sample Bibliography 


Anderson, J. E., "Environment and Meaningful Activity" in ''Proc- 
esses of Aging," Tibbitts and Donahue Atherton, 1963. 
Kleinsasser, W., "Commitment and Response” (unpublishd paper), 
1967; "Making Benutiful Places — That Invite People to Be Beauti- 
ful" (unpublished paper), 1968; ‘Families of Use and Activity 
Families" (unpublished paper), 1987; ''Definition of Design — An 
Outline of Objectives" (unpublished paper), 1907. 

Peterson, P., "The Id and the Image," Landmark, a University of 
California-Berkeley student publication, about 1967. 

Rapaport, A., and Kantor, R. E. "Complexity and Ambiguity in 
Environmental Design," American Institute of Planners journal, 
July 1967. 

Smithson, A., "Team 10 Primer," MIT, 1968. 

Sommer, R., "Personal Space — The Behavioral Basis for Design." 
Prentice Hall, 1909. 
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Great for mechanized roofing! 


Permalite 


RIGID ROOF INSULATION 


Adhesive and gravel dispensers with weights 
exceeding 400 Ibs. per wheel ride over Permalite's 
Sealskin surface without rutting it! 


Permalite insulation speeds your job because it's 
easy to handle, non-irritating to hands and skin. 
It doesn't warp, wrinkle or creep. Joints stay tight 
without taping. UL and FM approved with hot or 
cold adhesive when applied in accordance with 
their specifications. 

Permalite Board is approved by UL Label Service 
for Roof and Ceiling Designs Nos. RC1-2 hrs., 
RC8-2 hrs., RC16-2 hrs., RC5-115 hrs., RC7-1 
hr., RC10-1 hr. Also approved by Factory Mutual 
Engineering Corp. for insulated steel deck accept- 
able Class 1 construction. 

For more facts about Permalite Insulation, Vapor 
Barrier and Cold Adhesive, see your Permalite 
representative, consult your own spec data file 
or check Sweet's (Section 8a/Gr.) 


GREFCO, Inc./Building Products Division 
333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60601 


A subsidiary of General Refractories Company 


GO AHEAD...SPECIFY IT! 
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BUY OR SPECIFY patented NO SPRING 


"E. 
| Easy Swing DOO RS 
| self closing-double action 
FOR SERVICE, TRAFFIC OR CONVENIENCE 


RESTAURANTS 
FOOD SERVICE 


HOSPITALS 


STORES 
SUPERMARKETS INSTITUTIONS 


FUNCTION AND WAREHOUSE 
DECOR OPTIONS INDUSTRIAL 
ALL Easy Swing DOORS open to finger touch or light 
nudge of stock truck. Safe, gentle, time-delay closing 
protects elbows, stops sidebinding or heel catching and 
eliminates high resistance and high maintenance. 


DEPARTMENT 
VARIETY 


" IDEA CENTER © 


WALK THRU Easy Swing ACTION DISPLAYS 
SUPERMARKET, NAWGA, NAT. RESTAURANT 


& HOTEL MOTEL, AIA, CSI NARGUS, NAS 
AND CANADIAN SUPERMARKET SHOWS. 


WRITE OR CALL FACTORY FOR SPECS & PRICES 
LISTED IN SWEET'S CATALOG FILES 


® 
ELIASON Casy Swing DOOR Division 


CORPORATION TEL: 616/327-7003 
P. 0. Box 2128 Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 U.S.A. 
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San Antonio Convention Center, 
San Antonio, Texas. Phelps, Sim- 
mons and Associates, Architects 


& oa ap x and Engineers. Svend Bruun, Light- 
= N a " "- E ing Consultant. 


i 
" 


SLUT T 


% 


Even, high-level illumination is achieved for this modern arena with three 
hundred twenty 500-watt quartz Rambusch Downlites" mounted on the overhead 
circular catwalk. Key factors in their selection: Extremely high efficiency, low aper- 
ture brightness, UL approval, and adjustable tilt. 

Rambusch designs and manufactures recessed and exposed downlights, wall washers, 
accent lights, and luminaires for churches and other interiors with medium to high 
bay ceilings. Address: Rambusch Lighting, 40 West 13th Street, New York, N.Y. 10011. 


RAMBUSCH LIGHTING 


Fast. new dry shaft wall 
reduces deadload up to 64% 


New USG® Dry Shaft Wall System weighs 
only 16 Ibs. per sq. ft. compared to masonry 
shaft walls that weigh up to 45 Ibs. per sq. I mi 
ft. Saves tons of structural steel. rm | an " he 

Hi 


hmi 

T 

TM 
M 
WM 
m 
AM 


In non-bearing assembly, laminated gypsum coreboard 2" thick is 


installed between metal H. neis; 24”, 16", or 12” 
o.c. J-runners anchor panei: eiling. SHEETROCK* SW 
Gypsum Wallboard is screw-attached to coreboard. 

Other system features: Faster, all-weather instal- 
lation for shaft completion ahead of schedule. 
One-, two-, and three-hour fire ratings. Sound 
control characteristics to meet code require- 
ments. Savings on space. Savings on material 
and labor. Designed for wind pressure loading 
from 5 to 15 Ibs. per sq. ft. 

Consider this high-performance system for 
plumbing and air shaft enclosures, stairwells, 
mail chutes, elevator shafts, and equipment 
rooms. See your U.S.G. Architect Service man 
for details, specs, design data. Or write us at 101 
S. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 60606,DEPT. AIA-912 


World Trade Center, New York. Owner: The Port of New York Authority. 
Architects: Minoru Yamasaki and Associates, and Emory Roth and Sons. 
General Contractor: Tishman Realty & Construction Co., Inc 

Drywall Contractor: Star Circle Wall Systems Inc. Shaft Walls: U.S, Gypsum, "Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Unitep States Gypsum 
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Calendar 


National 


Jan. 6-10: National Society of Professional Engineers 
Winter Meeting, Regency Hyatt House, Atlanta 
Jan. 18-22: National Association of Home Builders 
Annual Convention-Exposition, Astrodome, Hous- 
ton 

Jan. 29-Feb. 1: Society of Architectural Historians, 
Annual Meeting, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

March 3-5: Aluminum in Architecture Exposition and 
Seminar, Palmer House, Chicago 

March 10-11: Second Ash Utilization Symposium, 
Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh 

March 16-18: Performance of Masonry Structures 
Conference, National Bureau of Standards, Gaith- 
ersburg, Md. 


AIA Regional and State Conventions 


Feb. 5-6: Virginia Chapter, Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va. 

Feb. 12-14: North Carolina Chapter, Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst, N.C. 

March 4-6: Michigan Society of Architects, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Continuing Education 


Dec. 11-12: Seminar on Designing with Glued Lam- 
inated Wood Members, Atlanta Airport Hilton 
Inn, Atlanta 


Scholarships and Fellowships 


Jan. 15: Applications due, Arnold W. Brunner Schol- 
arship. Contact: New York Chapter AIA, 20 W. 
40th Street, New York, N.Y. 10018. 

Feb. 1: Portfolios due, fellowships ranging from 
$4,000 to $7,500. Contact: Institute for Architecture 
and Urban Studies, 5 E. 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
10017. 

March 11: Submissions due (a simple modular shell 
with utilities), Le Brun Traveling Fellowship. Con- 
tact: New York Chapter AIA, 20 W. 40th St., New 
York, N.Y. 10018. 


Call for Papers 


Jan. 31: Abstracts due, First Symposium on Computer 
Analysis for Environmental Engineering Related 
to Buildings. Contact: P. R. Achenbach, Symposium 
Chairman, National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20234. 


Competitions 


Jan. 9: Submissions due, Vienna International Garden 
Show 1974 (buildings included), Contact: Stadt- 
gartenamt, A-1010 Vienna, Austria. 

Feb. 2: Nominations due, R. S. Reynolds Memorial 
Award. Contact: Reynolds Award, AIA Head- 
quarters. 


Tours 


April 3: Architecture and Garden Tour of Japan, de- 
parting from Vancouver, B. C., for 23 days with 
optional extension to Hong Kong and Bangkok. 
Contact: Kenneth M. Nishimoto, AIA, 263 S. Los 
Robles Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 91106. B 


Aerofin has 


all kinds of 
problem solvers 


Select from standard or custom coil 
sizes, arrangements, headers and tube 
materials, Specify your coil applica- 
tion problem, whether multiple coils 
for job-site-assembly or a single re- 
placement. You'll get what you want, 
when you want it, without compromise 
—whether it's for industry, commerce, 
institutional or energy system design. 


Nuclear Reactors 


E 


Office Buildings 


Chemical Plants 


Aerofin extended surface coils have 
proven high-performance records for 
a wide variety of heat transfer require- 
ments. Special coils to heat air/gas 
-. . Cool air/gas . . . condense water 
vapors from air, chemical vapors from 
air or gasses and recover solvents . . . 
coils to preheat or reheat . . . coils to 
absorb contraction and expansion. 


Industrial Plants 


Aerofin coils come in many types, 
many configurations 


AEROFIN CORPORATION 


Lynchburg, Virginia 24505 
Aerofin is sold only by manufacturers of fan system apparatus. List on request. 
AEROFIN OFFICES: Atlanta - Boston - Chicago -+ Cleveland - Dallas New York - Philadelphia * San Francisco 


Aerofin Corporation Ltd., Gananoque, Ontario — Offices: Toronto e Montreal 
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ES “Mommy, can we 
ride some more?" 


Every girl loves a Montgomery escalator 
for its exceptionally gentle, well-man- 
nered ways. The pleasant, confident ride $ 
comes from Montgomery's exclusive 
} Two-Steps-Level entry and exit. Girls of 
all ages move more surely onto the tread 
of Montgomery escalators. After all, the 


landing area is 100 larger than any 
pr other escalator 
1 1 We've already made life a little more 


H pleasant for millions of girls with our 
: Two-Steps-Level Montgomery Escalator 
installations for Bonwit, May, Macy, Pen- 
ney, Sears, and many other leading re- 
tailers. Every girl loves a Montgomery 
Escalator. See the Yellow Pages for our 
nearby sales/service ce 


montgomery 


ELEVATORS/ESCALATORS 
POWER WALKS & RAMPS 


Montgomery Elevator Company, Moline. Illinois 61265 
Montgomery Elevator Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Offices in principal cities of North America 


CAUTION 
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cornerstone volumes 
on *the Boston look" 


THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF CHARLES BULFINCH 
Harold Kirker 


From almshouses to state mansions — whatever 
Charles Bulfinch (1763-1844) designed bore his 
touch and exerted a wide influence on architecture 
in New England. Son of a prominent Boston family, 
he was responsible for the restoration of Faneuil 
Hall, for Harvard's Stoughton and University Halls, 
for the final stages of the Capitol in Washington, 
the impressive capitols in Connecticut, Maine, and 
Massachusetts, for magnificent private homes, and 
for the great development of Old Boston. This in- 
valuable definitive volume catalogues and describes 
chronologically Bulfinch's known commissions and 
their full histories. With more than 174 photo- 
graphs, plans, elevations, and drawings. $11.95 


ARCHITECTURE AND SOCIETY 
Selected Essays of Henry Van Brunt 
Edited with an Introduction by 
William A. Coles 


A rich excursion into American aesthetic and archi- 
tectural theory of the 19th century, as well as the 
thoughts of this leading American architect on the 
cultural and social implications of regional differ- 
ences in style. Harvard's Memorial Hall, the Epis- 
copal Theological School in Cambridge, and Boston's 
First (Unitarian) Church are pictured in this vol- 
ume's 200 photographs and drawings as well as 
Van Brunt's other works. A Belknap Press Book. 

$15.00 


HOUSES OF BOSTON'S BACK BAY: An 

Architectural History, 1840-1917. By Bain- 
bridge Bunting. With 250 illustrations. A Belknap 
Press Book. $12.50 


BOSTON: A Topographical History. By Wal- 
ter Muir Whitehill. Second edition, enlarged. With 
142 illustrations. A Belknap Press Book. $6.95 


For a descriptive pamphlet on these and other lav- 
ishly illustrated books on such architects as Cor- 
busier, Giedion, Nervi, Alexander, and Campbell, 
please write to: 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
79 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 02138 
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Letters | 


‘Victory in New Orleans’ 


EDITOR: 

At long last— victory in New 
Orleans! 

I wish to thank the JOURNAL 
and all the members of the Octa- 
gon staff who helped in presenting 
the Vieux Carré Expressway con- 
troversy to the nation! 

We hope that the cancellation of 
this expressway by Secretary of 
Transportation John A. Volpe, with 
the approval of President Nixon, 
will give other cities new hope 
that their similar controversies will 
be solved with the same insight 
and determination. 

MARK P. LOWREY, AIA 
New Orleans, La. 


From Issei to Kibei 


EDITOR: 

I enjoyed Gervais Reed's article, 
"The Fountains of George Tsuta- 
kawa," in July very much — well 
written and brief. 

However, Mr. Tsutakawa is re- 
ferred to as a nisei, which is erro- 
neous, as he is a kibei. The defi- 
nitions are going from first to 
journeying generation: 

* Issei — Japanese born, the immi- 
grant generation. Refers to place 
of birth; place of education has no 
bearing on this. 

* Nisei — American born and edu- 
cated, US citizens. 

* Sansei — American born and ed- 
ucated, children of nisei, US citi- 
zens. 

* Yonsei— American born and 
educated, children of sansei, US 
citizens. 

* Kibei — American born, Japa- 
nese educated; could be children of 
nisei, sansei or yonsei but usually 
of issei, US citizens. 

I am, by the above definitions, a 
nisei, my children are sansei, my 
sister is a kibei and my parents are 
isse... GEORGE KUROSAKA JR. 

Professional Engineer 
Glens Falls, N.Y. 


Correction 


The firm of Claude Oakland & 
Associates, San Francisco, should 
have been credited as the archi- 
tects for the merchant-built house 
for J. L. Eichler Associates, Inc., 
shown on page 32 in the October 
issue. It was one of five top win- 
ners in the AIA/Sunset Magazine 
Western Home Awards program. 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
1869-1959 


During this centennial of Frank Lloyd Wright's birth when his unparalleled contribution to 
modern architecture is being honored throughout the world, we are indeed proud to 
reprint his critical evaluation of Follansbee Terne. 


"Imaginative new conceptions in architecture can frequently 
trace their origin to a basically simple idea. One of the 
oldest types of roofing, Terne metal, thus lends itself to 
many dramatic new applications in the contemporary idiom. 
Because of its inherent adaptability in both form and color, 
Follansbee Terne permits the visible roof area to become a 
significant part of structural design. Thus by re-discover- 
ing and re-interpreting a time-tested material, we make 
out of the very old the very new. I have furthermore found 
Terne superior to other roofing metals in economy, color— 
adherence, heat-reflection, permanence, workability, and 


low coefficient of expansion." 


£r Lt 


- 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION Follansbee, West Virginia 
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Cordley Semi-Recessed—built-in ^ Cordley Wall-Flush—designed Cordley Compartment—hot & cold 
styling to enhance any wall area. and built for years of service. water, refrigerated storage space. 


Advertisers 


As an aid in using the Information 
Service Card, the circle number is 
listed before each advertiser, ex- 
cept those not subscribing to the 
service. 


217 Acme-National Refrig- 


eration Co., Inc. ...... 17 
Aerofin Corporation .... 74 

215 Azrock Floor Products Cov 4 
293 Buckingham-Virginia 

Slate Corp. s sss asco 9 
231 Cheney Flashing Co. .... 22 
212 Connecticut Mutual Life 

Insurance Co. ........ 7 
ZH Cordisy Lecce nare 78 
283 Dover Corporation, 

Elevator Division ..... 2-3 


326 Dow Badische Company. 23 
236 Eliason Easy Swing 


Door Division ........ 72 
218 Elkay Manufacturing Co. 4 
317 Fixtures Mfg. Corp. .... 10 
322 Follansbee Steel Corp. .. 77 
315 The Formica Corp. ..... 33 
271 Grefco, Incorporated ... 72 
273 Harvard University Press 76 
235 Haw's Drinking Faucet 
Company e 28 
272 Hillyard Chemical Co. .. 24 
Hope's Windows, Inc. .. 12 
359 The International Nickel 
Company, Inc. ...... 26-27 
Cordley"Compact"—just 12” ^ Cordley Bottle Cooler—allthey ^ Cordley Wall-Hung—trim and pede Cop. dà 
square and priced to please. require is an electrical outlet. neat and remarkably versatile, | 249 Kawneer Company .... 34-35 
301 LCN Closers, Inc. ...... 37 


347 R. C. Mahon Company 30-31 
291 Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Assoc. 13 


Drinking water anywhere ... 
there's a Cordley Cooler that fits! —|*'9 Mabe institute of 


251 Master Pools, Inc. ..... 22 


Cordley manufactures more than 50 types and styles of water coolers in a 270 Monsanto Textiles Div. . 38 


complete range of capacities—to give you greater freedom of choice in meeting 296 Montgomery Elevator .. 75 


application requirements. Choose from conventional or compact floor style 
coolers for flush-to-the-wall or away-from-the-wall installations. Versatile, 
self-contained wall-hung models provide highly efficient off-the-floor appli- 
cations. Beautifully styled semi-recessed units create a custom built-in look. 
Compartment coolers offer over one cubic foot of refrigerated storage space. 
Packaged water chillers can be installed anywhere to serve remote fountains 
or supply cool water for commercial and industrial processing applications. 


You'll find detailed specifications on the complete line of 
Cordley quality water coolers in Sweet's Architectural File. 
Or, we will send you a copy of our new catalog C-161. 


DISPENSER »oivisioN 
CORDLEY PRODUCTS 

799 ROOSEVELT RD., BUILDING NO. 4, SUITE 20 
GLEN ELLYN, ILLINOIS 60137 
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National Electrical Con- 
tractors Association . 18-19 
354 Neogard Corporation ... 79 
211 Rambusch Decorating Co. 71 
213 Reynolds Metal Company 16 


252 Ronan & Kunzl, Inc. .... 25 

258 Southern Pine Assoc. .. 29 

265 Stonco Electric Products 
Company -ea eee 32 


281 Swimquip, Incorporated 86 
222 Trinity White, General 
Portland Cement Co. .. 80 
292 United States Gypsum Co. 73 
250 Universal Atlas Cement 20-21 
229 Vogel-Peterson Co. .... 15 
242 Henry Weis Mfg. Co. ... 11 
330 World Carpets, Inc. ..Cov 2 
244 Zero Weather Stripping 
Company ............ 32 


It had to be 100% waterproof, 
and it is. 


ARCHITECTS: The Offices of Golemon & Rolfe and Pierce & Pierce 
ENGINEERS: Engineers of the Southwest 
AUTO-GARD APPLICATOR: Gulf Waterproofing Co., Inc., Houston, Texas 


Take the case of the 300,000 square foot, third ^ perfectly in the huge terminal. 


floor parking area at the new Houston Interconti- It not only protects the passenger area from 

nental Airport, for example. moisture, but from dripping car grease, oil and 
It has to be 100% waterproof because it covers other contaminants, too. 

all the passenger terminal area and air line ticket- Auto-Gard works because it's a Neogard fluid ap- 

ing facilities. plied elastomeric system with Neoprene waterproof 
After extensive research, airport architects and membranes that bond to the floor in seamless 


engineers chose our Auto-Gard waterproof- continuity. 
ing system to do the job. Maybe you could use a system like Auto- 
We're proud to say Auto-Gard is performing Gard yourself. 


THE NEOGARD CORPORATION a4 subsidiary of JoNES-BLAIR company P.O. Box 35288, Dallas, Texas 75235 
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CREDITS: Office building and Warehouse, The Trident Company, Richardson, Texas, Architect: Brown & Keller, AIA, Dallas, Marblecrete contractor: Ray Boyd Plaster & Tile Company, Garland, Texas 


PROBLEM: SOLUTION: 

Produce handsome Use Marblecrete. 

exterior walls without It's a white cement stucco 
spending a fortune. with colorful stone embedded. 


For illustrating the advantages of Marblecrete, the 
picture above is a fortunate one. It shows the 
handsome result possible with Marblecrete. And it 
suggests the simplicity of its application. 


Marblecrete is white cement stucco into which 
stone or stone chips is gunned. The color and 
texture possibilities are unlimited. Not only can most 
any stone be used, but the bedding coat of Trinity 
White cement stucco can be tinted to any color 

that blends with or complements the stone that 

is to be used. 


Marblecrete is not new, but architects today seeking 
a handsome effect at low cost are using it more 
effectively than ever in the past. For information 

on its possibilities talk to your local stucco or 
plastering contractor. 


MAKE MARBLECRETE WITH 
e ` ^ PORTLAND CEMENT 
Jun MASONRY CEMENT 


A product of GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 4400 Republic National Bank Tower, Dallas, Texas 75201 
Offices: Houston - Tampa - Miami » Chattanooga » Fort Wayne + Kansas City, Kan. 
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Volumes LI-LII * 


January-December 1969 


ATA JOURNAL [Nox] 


Abrams, Charles: A Wider Horizon, 
a Fairer Landscape. Dec 49 

Acoustics. Nov 32; Dec 54 

ACSA: The Architectural Community. 
(Dole) Sep 108 

Action: A Grand Design Concept. 
(Blatnik) Jun 73 

Advertisement, AIA. Aug 38 

Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernment Relations. Jan 31 

Aging. Aug 62 

ALA/AAMC Awards Program. Oct 61; 
Dec 62 

AlA/American Bar Association Task 
Force. Apr 18 

AIA and the FPAA. (Payne) Jan 55 

AIA/Sunset Magazine Western Home 
Awards. Oct 32 

Aircraft. May 58 

Airports. Feb 78 

Alaska. Dec 10 

Alfresco Spectaculars. (Risser) Aug 


67 

Allen, Rex W.: The Architect —Luxury 
or Necessity? Jun 44; In Times Like 
These. Sep 78; Comment & Opinion 
Nov 37 

Aluminum Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Feb 24 

American Concrete Institute. Nov 32 

American Gas Association. Dec 8 

American Institute of Interior Design- 
ers (AID). Feb 12; Jun 136; Jul 39; 
Dec 32 

American Iron and Steel Institute. Jul 
24 

American Public Power Association 
Awards Program for Utility Design. 
May 30 

American Society of Landscape Ar- 
chitects (ASLA). Nov 30 

Amsterdam City Hall. Feb 12 

Anatomy of the Mall. (Contini) Feb 
42 


Anchorage. Dec 10 

Animal Resource Facility. Dec 57 

Anselevicius, George: Some Thoughts 
About the Future of ACSA. Dec 63 

Anthony, Harry A.: Ecumenopolis: 
Solution or Nightmare? Oct 64 

Architect and His Clients' Ears. (Law- 
rence) Dec 54 

Architect/Engineer's Primer on Fed- 
eral Government Contracting. Mar 
36 

Architect — Luxury or Necessity? 
(Allen) Jun 44 

Architect Is Not an Island. (Scheick) 
Dec 36 

Architects' Collaborative. Jun 12; Aug 
16 

Architects' Contribution. (Wilson) 
Dec 43 

Architects in government. Sep 34 

Architects' offices. Feb 56; Jul 24 

Architects vs. Newsboys. (Clark) Feb 
88 

Architectural Aluminum Manufactur- 
ers Association. Dec 8 

Architectural Association. Sep 10 

Architectural Critic's Medal. Mar 10 

Architectural criticism. Feb 78; Sep 88 

Architectural Index. Jun 36 

Architectural Student in Architectural 
Society. (Craik) May 84 


Architectural students. Sep 59; May 7 

Architecture in a Time of Trouble. 
(Moynihan) Sep 64 

Archives Building. Mar 42 

Arlington National Cemetery. Jul 59 

Army Engineers Design Contest. Aug 
32 


Art centers. Jan 41 

Ashley, Thomas Ludlow: No Greater 
Challenge. Dec 40 

Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture (ACSA), Mar 71; May 
79; annual meeting Sep 108; Oct 77; 
Nov 57; Dec 63 

Association of Student Chapters/AIA. 
May 53; Sep 59 

Atlantic City. Jul 72 

Auditorium Theater Restoration, Jun 
97 

Auditoriums. Jun 24 

Auger, Boyd. Jun 32 

Awards. AIA/AAMC Oct 61; Dec 62; 
AIA medalists Mar 10; AIA/Sunset 
Magazine Oct 32; AID Feb 12; Jun 
136; Dec 32; Army Engineers Aug 
32; ASLA Nov 30; Bard Jul 12; De- 
sign in Steel Jul 24; Gold Medal Feb 
10; Honor Jun 95; Jefferson Medal 
Jun 28; Lincoln Arch Welding Mar 
22; PCI Sep 30; Reynolds Jun 32; 
Rome Prize Dec 51; Utility Design 
May 30 


Balchen, Bess: From Ice Shows to Art 
Shows. Jan 41; Making Room for 
the Atom. Jul 62; Coming on Strong: 
Systems Building. Nov 67 

Baltimore design concept team. Feb 
71 

Bard Awards, Jul 12 

Barrier-free architecture. Mar 8, 40 

Bartlett 1969, (Latourell) Oct 88 

Baumann, Cajetan J. B. (obit) Jul 28 

Becket, Welton. Jacksonville’s New 
Tower: Two Disciplines Unified. 
Feb 51; (obit) Feb 10 

Beers, Paul W.: Economics: The Spur 
Toward Growth. Jun 64 

Behind the Iron Curtain. (Ketchum) 
Apr 70; (Dluhosch) Apr 74 

Bendetsen, Kar] R. Dec 8 

Bernstein, Marver H.; Ethical Stand- 
ards for Architects: A Challenge to 
Professionalism. Sep 70 

Blatnik, John A.: Action: A Grand De- 
sign Concept. Jun 73 

Blossom Music Center. Aug 67 

Bogota. Jan 55 

Bolling, Robert D. (bk rev) Jul 83 

Bolton Square. Jun 101 

Boston. Feb 43; Mar 12, 62 

Boston Architectural Center. Mar 64 

Boston City Hall. Jun 109 

Boston Society of Architects. Mar 63 

Boston World’s Fair. Mar 63 

Bowes, C. Herbert: Shelter on the 
Moon. Jul 52 

Boyd, Alan S. Feb. 14 

Bradbury Building. Jun 40 

Braman, J. D. Apr 32 

Brasilia, Aug 43 

Breines, Simon: For the Pleasure of 
Promenaders. Jul 67 

Bridges. Feb 66 

Brooks, Kenneth W. Feb 55 


Brubaker, Charles: Urban Design and 
National Policy for Urban Growth. 
Oct 69 

Budget, AIA. Feb 38 

Building Equipment, Accessories and 
Materials (BEAM). Sep 98 

Building Products Exhibit. Sep 113 

Building Research Advisory Board. 
Feb 34 

Building Research Institute (BRI). Feb 
34; Apr 12; Oct 28 

Building systems, Nov 63, 67, 72 

Building Technology: Potentials and 
Problems, (Dietz) Nov 69 

Buildings for All to Use. (Hilleary) 
Mar 41 

Bumpy Road to a Better Highway. 
(Kendrick) Feb 70 

Burchard, Charles: Dialogue and Dis- 
covery. Jan 45; Opportunity to Look 
at ACSA. Dec 65 

Burchard, John E. Jun 28 

Business for Beauty program. Oct 6 

Bylaws, AIA. Sep 85 


Call to Reorder National Priorities. 
(Ryan) Aug 38 

Canada, Jun 112, 120; Nov 66 

Canada Builds. Jun 120 

Canada's on the BEAM. (Marshall) 
Sep 98 

Canton. Feb 46 

Capital investments. Apr 62 

Carver Houses, Mar 53 

Case for Licensing Law Reforms. 
(Sapers) Nov 53 

Cafeterias. Jun 96 

Cash flow. Apr 64 

Casper Clinic Building. Dec 62 

Caudill Rowlett Scott. Aug 51 

Celli, Mario. Dec 16 

Cerny, Robert G. Jan 14; Jul 12 

Chenicek, Donald: People First. Nov 
82 

Chermayeff, Ivan. Feb 6 

Chicago. see Convention, AIA 

Chicago Civic Center as Public Archi- 
tecture. (Weese) Sep 88 

Chicago '69. (Kassabaum & McMur- 
rich) Jun 79 

Chicago’s Old Town. Jun 85 

Children's Museum. Oct. 98 

Choice for the Senior Citizen? 
(Proppe) Aug 62 

Choose Your Partner. (Dibner) Mar 67 

Churches. see Religious buildings 

Clark, Wesley C.: Architects vs. News- 
boys. Feb 88 

Clarke, David. (bk rev) Nov 88 

Cleveland. Jan 10 

Clinics. Oct 61 

Close, Elizabeth and Winston. Sep 86 

Cincinnati. Feb 24 

Cities Service Oil Co. Oct 6 

Code of Business Conduct. Feb 58 

Codella, Frank L.: Specs Quicker and 
Easier. Oct 42 

Codes. Jan 61, 66 

Colleges. Jun 108 

Collegetown Phase I. Jun 99 

Colombia. Jan 58; Aug 49 

Columbia University. Apr 57 

Coming on Strong: Systems Building. 
(Balchen) Nov 67 

Comment & Opinion. (Chatelain) bar- 
rier-free architecture Mar 39; 
(Sharpe) Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations Aug 41; (Koehler) 
convention Sep 57; (Allen) future 
of the profession Nov 37; (Koehler) 
Great Lakes Jun 47; (Koehler) home- 
building Apr 41; (Conron) interior 
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design Jul 39; (Gallagher) new breed 
of architect Oct 45; (Sturgis) new 
towns Dec 39; (Koehler) pedestrian 
malls Feb 41; (Gallagher) popula- 
tion Jan 29; (Mathes) students May 
47 


Committee on Federal Agencies. Mar 
36 

Committee on Urban Housing. Jan 50 

Committees, AIA. Building Codes Jan 
62; Documents Review Feb 24; Edu- 
cation Nov 62; Future of the Profes- 
sion Jul 35; Nov. 34, 37, 38; Housing 
May 26; Jul 20; Oct 36; Interna- 
tional Relations Jan 55; Aug 41; 
Joint AIA-NCARB Internship and 
Licensing Nov 53; National Capitol 
Jan 26; Public Relations Aug 38; Re- 
search for Architecture Oct 36; 
Scholarship Jun 24; School and Col- 
lege Architecture Nov 67; Urban 
Design Oct 69 

Computers. Mar 71; Aug 52 

Community design centers. Jun 20 

Competitions. Amsterdam City Hall 
Feb 12; Architectural Association 
Sep 10; Florida Design Dec 28; In- 
ternational Headquarters Nov 10; 
Oregon Supreme Court Building 
Apr 18 

Component publications, AIA. Jan 22 

Component systems. Sep 79 

Concert halls. Mar 17 

Condit, Carl W.: New Chicago School: 
Old Principles Renewed. Jun 80 

Condominiums. Apr 54 

Condon, David H.: Proposals for D.C. 
Planning. Jan 26 

Cone, Spencer B. Nov 68 

Conron, John: Comment & Opinion 
Jul 39 

Construction, Nixon cutback, Oct 10 

Construction Industry Foundation 
(CIF). Jan 10; Jul 12; Nov 28 

Construction information system. Sep 
98 

Construction management services. 
Apr 69 

Construction Specifications Institute 
(CSI). Oct 42 

Consulting Engineers Council (CEC). 
Apr 84 

Contini, Edgardo: Anatomy of the 
Mall. Feb 42 

Continuing education. Mar 19; Jun 44; 
Nov 45 

Contract Document Service. Feb 24; 
Mar 28 

Contracts. Sep 79 

Convent of the Holy Names. Jun 102 

Convention. Mar 10, 12; Apr 10; guide 
Jun; Aug 38; report Sep 

Corporate practice. see Incorporation 

Courthouses. Feb 66 

Crafts. Nov 15 

Craik, Kenneth H.: The Architectural 
Student in Architectura! Society. 
May 84 

Criticism, see Architectural criticism 

Cultural centers, Jan 41 

Culver, Taylor: We Are What You 
Have Made Us. May 53; Aug 16; 
Sep 59 

Cumbernauld. Dec 47 

Current Information: Literature Sur- 
veys. (Finrow) Oct 85 

Curriculum Structure. (Wade) Mar 75 


D.C. Reeves Elementary School. Jun 


100 
Dallas Chapter AIA. Mar 17 
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Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Mendenhall. 
Jul 62 

Davis, Lewis. Jan 61 

Davis, James H.: ‘First’ of the New 
Generation. May 49 

DeAnza College. Jun 108 

Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD). Feb 10, 16; Jul 
20; Nov 32; Dec 8 

Des Moines Art Center Addition. Jun 
98 

Design in Steel Program. Jul 24 

Design Role-Playing at the School of 
Architecture. (Fitzgibbon and Thom- 
son) Oct 82 

Design teams. Sep 79 

Designing for the Whole Man (Rod- 
man) Jan 38 

Desmond-Miremont-Burks. Jun 100 

Dialogue and Discovery (Burchard) 
Jan 45 

Dibner, David R.: Choose Your Part- 
ner. Mar 67 

Dietz, Albert G. H. Building Tech- 
nology: Potentials and Problems. 
Nov 69; Apr 12 

Directory of Behavior and Environ- 
mental Design. Aug 8 

District of Columbia. Jan 26 

Dluhosch, Eric: Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain: The Good and Bad of the 
Building Boom. Apr 74 

Dole, Philip: ACSA: The Architectural 
Community. Sep 108; May 79 

Douglas Commission. Jan 61; Dec 42 

Doxiadis, Constantinos A. Oct 64 

Driscoll, S. Porter. Dec 8 

Dues, AIA. Feb 38 

Duke University School of Law. Feb 
67 

Durham, Robert L.: A Primer on Fed- 
eral Contracting. Mar 36 

DUSAF. Jul 62 


Earthquakes. May 16 

Easterwood, Henry. Mar 10 

Ecology: The Inland Water Tree. 
(Lewis) Jun 59 

Economics: The Spur Toward Growth. 
(Beers) Jun 64 

Ecumenopolis: Solution or Night- 
mare? (Anthony) Oct 64 

Ehrenkrantz, Ezra. Jan 61; Nov 68 

Ekistics. Oct 64 

Elephant. Jul 72 

Ellison, James. Nov 57 

Emerging Techniques — Architectural 
Programming. Oct 36 

Emmons, Frederick E. Mar 10 

Engineers Joint Council. Mar 19 

England. see Great Britain 

Enion, Richard A.: Practical Means to 
Higher Profits. Nov 47 

Environmental control. May 79 

Erickson & Stevens, Inc. Apr 56 

Ethical Standards for Architects: A 
Challenge to Professionalism. (Bern- 
stein) Sep 70 

Evans, Benjamin H. (bk rev) Apr 94 

Everson Museum of Art. Jun 111 

Ewald, William R. Jr. Nov 38 

Exhibit of Goodwill. (Hardy) Oct 98 

Exhibits. Building Products Sep 113; 
Contemporary Crafts Nov 15; HABS 
Feb 63; Preservation Through Docu- 
mentation Apr 24; Wurster Oct 6 

Exodus House. Jun 107 

Expo Boston. Mar 12 

Expo '67. Jun 32 

Expositions. Boston World's Fair Mar 
63; Expo '67 Jun 32; US Bicentennial 
Mar 12 


F 


G 


Fallout Shelter Program. Aug 28 

Farrell, Paul B.: Planning of Capital 
Investments. Apr 62 

Federal Housing Administration. Nov 
22 

Fees. Feb 59; Sep 79; Nov 47 

Fellows, AIA. Jun 12; Sep 86 

Field, Hermann H.: Health Care in 
Our Sick Inner Cities. May 63 

Fine Arts and Portrait Galleries Build- 
ing. Mar 54 

Finrow, Jerry: Current Information: 
Literature Surveys. Oct 85; Peri- 
odicals in Environmental Design. 
May 90 

‘Firsts’ of the New Generation. 
(Davis) May 49 

Fitch, James M.: Professional Train- 
ing for the Preservationist. Apr 57 

Fitzgibbon, James W.: Design Role- 
Playing at the School of Architec- 
ture. Oct 82 

Flexible Future of Architecture. (Rob- 
bie) Nov 63 

Florida Design Competition. Dec 28 

For the Pleasure of Promenaders. 
(Breines) Jul 67 

Ford Foundation. Dec 22 

Forest Products Industry Award. Jul 
24 

Fort Worth. Feb 41, 46 

Forward-Geared People and Proc- 
esses. (Gallagher) Aug 51 

Fountains of George Tsutakawa. 
(Reed) Jul 49 

Four Fine Fellows. Sep 86 

Fox Medical Center. Dec 62 

FPAA. see Panamerican Federation of 
Architectural Associations 

Freeman, Orville L. Jan 36; Jul 12 

Freeways. Feb 70; Apr 30; May 44; 


Aug 28 
Fresno. Feb 47 
Friedberg, Paul H.: Sharing the 


Spaces, Sharing the Yields. Mar 51 
From Challenge to Commitment. (Gal- 
lagher) Sep 59 
From Ice Shows to Art Shows. (Bal- 
chen) Jan 41 
Frost, Rossie M.: Heritage That 
Speaks of Harmony. Jul 77 
Fuller, R. Buckminster. Oct 79 
Future — Is It Ours? (Scheick) Nov 34 
Future of the profession. Nov 34, 37 


Gala to End All Galas. Sep 69 

Gallagher, Neil: Forward-Geared Peo- 
ple and Processes. Aug 51; From 
Challenge to Commitment. Sep 59; 
Next 100,000,000: Where Will They 
Live? Jan 30; Profits of the Profes- 
sional Life. Feb 55; What the Future 
Offers . . . and Demands. Nov 38; 
Comment & Opinion Jan 29; Oct 45 

Gamble House. Apr 18 

Garden State Arts Center. Aug 69 

General Electric Co. Jan 25 

General Federation of Women's 
Clubs. Sep 46 

Gerontology. Aug 62 

Gibbs, Hugh & Donald Gibbs. Jan 25 

Girls' Dormitory, Putney School. Jun 
110 

Glenwood Medical Associates. Dec 62 

Goals: A Proposal for Progress. Jun 
78 

Gold Medalist. Feb 10; May 72; Sep 77 

Goodwin Islands. Apr 55 

Government contracting. Mar 36 

Government Services Administration. 
Jan 14 

Grad, Frank & Sons. Mar 67 


Grand Central Terminal. Oct 28 
Grand Coulee Dam planning. Feb 55 
Gravity-vacuum transit. Feb. 14 
Great Adventure. (Kornblath) Oct 46 
Great Britain. Dec 40, 43 

Great Escape. (Heimsath) Apr 42 
Great Lakes. Jun 46; Sep 46, 94, 117 
Great Lakes: The Tie That Binds. Jun 


46 
Green Bay. Feb 48 
Greene & Greene Library. Apr 18 
Gropius, Walter. Aug 16 
Gruen, Victor. Feb 41, 44; Jul 18 
Guatavita. Aug 49 
Gulf Life Tower. Feb 51 
Gulledge, Eugene A. Mar 17; Nov 22 
Gund Hall. Dec 8 
Gustavson, Dean L. Nov 60 
Guth Memorial Award. Mar 17 
Gyrotron. Jun 32 


Haecker, James L.: A Practice Tool 
Named Juliet. May 58 

Hahn, Willard. (obit) Feb 34 

Halprin, Lawrence. Mar 22 

Hammond, Charles H. (obit) July 28 

Hanbury, Una. (bk rev) Mar 92 

Handicapped. see Barrier-free archi- 
tecture 

Harbor Gateway to an Urban Future? 
(Nickols) Mar 62 

Harbor Islands Commission. Mar 65 

Hardy, Hugh: Exhibit of Goodwill. 
Oct 98 

Harrell, George T.: An Ideal Animal 
Resource Facility. Dec 57 

Hartman, C. W.: The Real World. Oct 
49 

Harvard Design School. Dec 8 

Harvard Urban Field Service. Oct 49 

Hastings, Robert F. Nov 10, 28 

Hawaii. Jul 77 

Hawaii State Capitol. Apr 10 

Headquarters, AIA. Jan 10; Jun 12 

Health Care in Our Sick Inner Cities. 
(Field) May 63 

Hechinger Co. Feb 6 

Heifetz, Robert J.: The Urban Crisis. 
Oct 77 

Heimsath, Clovis: The Great Escape. 
Apr 42 

Henie, Sonja. Jan 42 

Heritage That Speaks of Harmony. 
(Frost) Jul 77 

Highway Hangup. (Kassabaum) May 
44 


Highways. see Freeways 

Hilleary, James F.: Buildings for All 
to Use. Mar 41 

Historic American Buildings Survey 
(HABS). Feb 63 

Holmes, Arthur B. (obit) Feb 34 

Home Manufacturers Association. 
Sep 46 

Homsey, Victorine and Samuel. Sep 


Honolulu. Feb 48 
Honor Awards. Jun 95 
Honorary members, AIA, Feb 14; Mar 


12 

Hospitals. Mar 17; May 63 

Housing. AIA library May 26; big 
business Jan 52; college Mar 28; 
Jun 99; crisis Oct 28; design Mar 
12; factory-built Sep 40; goal Dec 
8; legal aspects Feb 67; low-cost 
Jan 26, 61; secondary school dorm 
Jun 110 

Houston. Sep 52; Dec 28 

How Do You Make ‘Built Homecom- 
ing’? (Kleinsasser) Dec 66 

Hoving, Thomas P. Mar 12 


Huxtable, Ada L. Mar 10 


Ideal Animal Resource Facility. (Lang 
and Harrell) Dec 57 

Illuminating Engineering Society. Mar 
17 

‘In Times Like These.’ (Allen) Sep 78 

Incline Village. Apr 53 

Incorporation. Nov 51 

Indianapolis. Feb 50 

Industrial design. Jun 36 

Industrialization. Oct 28; Nov 69 

Interest rates. Mar 12 

Interior design. Feb 12; Jun 136; Jul 
40; Dec 32 

Intern architect. Nov 60 

International relations. Aug 41 

International Union of Architects 
(UIA). Apr 18; Aug 28, 41; Dec 10 

Interprofessional Commission on En- 
vironmental Design (ICEP). Jan 22 

Interstate research and planning. Sep 
94 

Iowa. Oct 94 


Jacksonville's New Tower: Two Disci- 
plines Unified. (Becket) Feb 51 

Jacobsen, Hugh N. Jun 101 

Jarratt, William R.: The Profession 
and Union Relations. Apr 82 

Jefferson Memorial Medal. Jun 28 

Johnson Collection of Contemporary 
Crafts. Nov 15 

Johnson, Jeh V.: Report from a 
Douglas Commissioner. Jan 61 

Joint Committee on Employment Prac- 
tices. Nov 82 

Joint ventures. Mar 67 

Jones, A. Quincy. Mar 10 

Juilliard School. Dec 16 


Kaiser Committee. Jan 51; Dec 42 
Kaiser, Edgar F.: Partnerships to Get 
Big Business into Housing. Jan 50 

Kansas City. Nov 24 

Kassabaum, George E.: Highway 
Hangup. May 44; Chicago '69. Jun 
79; Sep 6 

Keane, Gustave R. Sep 84 

Kendrick, Boyce L.: The Bumpy Road 
to a Better Highway. Feb 70 

Kentucky Society of Architects. May 
32 

Kerner Commission. Dec 41 

Ketchum, Morris Jr.: Behind the Iron 
Curtain: The Good and Bad of Plan- 
ning and Design. Apr 70 

King, Jonathan. Mar 12; Nov 68 

Kirkland, J. Michael. Dec 51 

Kivett & Myers. Nov 28 

Kleinsasser, William: How Do You 
Make 'Built Homecoming?' Dec 66 

Koch, Carl. Mar 10 

Koehler, Robert E. (bk rev) Sep 114; 
Comment & Opinion Feb 41; Apr 41; 
Jun 47; Sep 57 

Kornblath, Leo: The Great Adventure. 
Oct 46 

Kubitschek, Juscelino: Pointers from 
South America — Brasilia: New 
Town with Bravura. Aug 43 

Kulski, Julian E. (bk rev) Feb 98 


Lake Michigan Regional Planning 
Council. Sep 94 

Landmarks Preservation Commission. 
Oct 28 

Land use. Jan 36; Oct 69; Dec 40 

Lang, C. Max: An Ideal Animal Re- 
source Facility. Dec 57 

Las Vegas. Dec 51 

Lassen, Peter. Mar 8, 42 


Last of the Old Style Dissenters. 
(Scheick) Apr 37 

Latourel Dean: The Bartlett 1969. 
Oct 88 

Law and Contemporary Problems. 
Feb 67 

Lawrence, Anita: The Architect and 
His Clients' Ears. Dec 54 

Layton, Ruth: Small Towns and Their 
Plight. Oct 94 

Leithead, William G. Sep 6; 57 

Lescaze, William. (obit) Apr 34 

Lighthouses. Feb 64 

Levitt, Abraham D.: A 'No Romance' 
Look at Housing. Feb 67 

Lewis, Philip H.: Ecology: The Inland 
Water Tree. Jun 59 

Libraries. Apr 24; Jun 105 

Licensing. Apr 12; Nov 52 

Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation. Mar 
22 

Lincoln Center. Dec 16 

Lipchitz, Jacques. Mar 10 

Logue, Edward. Jan 10 

Los Angeles. Feb 45 

Luke, Sherrill D. Oct 36 

Lumber supply. Apr 10 

Lyndon, Donlyn. Mar 71 

Lynes, Russell: Stacked Up. Feb 78 


Madison Memorial Library. Oct 24 

Madison Civic Auditorium. Jun 24 

Making Room for the Atom. (Balchen) 
Jul 62 

Malls. Feb 41, 42 

Manchester. Apr 6 

Marble. Jan 70 

Marlin, William: People: A City's 
Portage Power. Jun 68 

Marshall, W. A.: Canada’s on the 
BEAM. Sep 98 

Martin, Ramon Corona. Dec 10 

Marysville Medical Clinic. Dec 62 

Mathes, Edward C. Comment & Opin- 
ion May 47 

Mayer, Harold M.: An Overview: The 
Issues at Stake. Jun 50 

McCue, Gerald M. Feb 12; Nov 38 

McMurrich, Norman H.: Chicago '69. 
Jun 79; Sep 57 

Meandering to the Mart. Jun 138 

Meathe, Philip J. Mar 10 

MEB or ECS: Training or Education? 
(Reynolds) May 82 

Mechanical equipment. May 79, 82 

Mega 1 Ltd. Feb 12 

Melting, Alan. Dec. 51 

Merchandise Mart. Jun 138 

Merrimack River. Apr 6 

Merriweather Post Pavilion. Aug 70 

Methods of Compensation for Archi- 
tectural Services. Oct 36 

Metric system. Feb 12 

Mexico. Apr 12 

Michigan Society of Architects. Jul 20 

Mid-Canada Development Corridor 
Foundation, Inc. Jun 112 

Midwest Research Institute. Nov 38 

Mies van der Rohe, Ludwig. (obit) 
Sep 10; Nov 12 

Migrant workers. Dec 22 

Mill Valley Library. Jun 105 

Miller, Herman. Jul 48 

Miller Outdoor Theater. Aug 73 

Minneapolis Clinic of Psychiatry and 
Neurology. Dec 62 

Minnesota Experimental City Proj- 
ects. Jan 32 

Mintz, David A. Mar 17 

Model Cities. Feb 16 

Moholy-Nagy, Sibyl: The Real Real- 
ity. Oct 53 
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Moller, Anita J. Mar 12 

Money Problem. (Solomon) Oct 80 

Monsanto Co. Cafeteria. Jun 96 

Moon architecture. Jul 52 

Moynihan, Daniel P. Architecture in 
a Time of Trouble. Sep 64; May 12 

MUSE. Oct 98 

Museum of Modern Art calendar. Nov 
6 

Museums. Mar 54; Jun 98, 111 


National Accelerator Laboratory. Jul 
62 

National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. Jan 33 

National American Buildings Survey 
(HABS). Apr 24 

National Architectural Accrediting 
Board. Sep 102 

National Association of Home Build- 
ers (NAHB). convention Mar 12; 
Sep 52; Oct 36; lumber crisis Apr 
12; president Nov 22 

National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion. Jan 26 

National Collection of Fine Arts. Mar 
54 

National Commission of Urban Prob- 
lems. Jan 61, 67 

National Committee of Urban Growth 
Policy. Jul 12 

National Conference on Religious Ar- 
chitecture. Aug 32 

National Corp. for Housing Partner- 
ships. Jan 53 

National Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards (NCARB). Mar 
32; Apr 12; Sep 102; Nov 60 

National Endowment for the Arts. Jan 
70; Sep 14 

National Exposition of Contract Inte- 
rior Furnishings. May 12; Jun 138 

National Forest Products Association. 
Apr 12 

National Housing Partnership. Jan 50 

National Institute of Building Sci- 
ences. Jan 68 

National Institute of Environmental 
Sciences. Jan 68 

National land policy. Jan 29; Oct. 69; 
Dec 40 

National Portrait Gallery. Mar 54 

National Society of Interior Designers 
(NSID). Jul 39 

National Technical Association. Sep 


14 

Nature of Office Landscaping. (Pile) 
Jul 40 

NCARB: Motion for Change. Sep 102 

Need for a University of the Building 
Industry. (Boulding) May 79 

Negroponte, Nicholas: Toward a The- 
ory of Architecture Machines. Mar 
71 

Nelson, Gaylord. Sep 46 

NEOCON. see National Exposition of 
Contract Interior Furnishings 

Neski, Julian. Apr 48 

New Approach to Code Problems. 
(Pellish) Jan 66 

New breed of architect. Oct 45 

New Chicago School: Old Principles 
Renewed. (Condit) Jun 80 

New communities. Jan 34; see also 
New towns 

New Orleans. Aug 28 

New Perspective. (Portnoy) Oct 54 

New towns. Brasilia Aug 42; Guata- 
vita Aug 49; Minnesota project Jan 
32; US Dec 40; Great Britain Dec 43 

New York. Jul 67 

New York Chapter AIA. Mar 17 
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Newsboys. Feb 88 

Next 100,000,000: Where Will They 
Live? (Gallagher) Jan 30 

Nickols, John E.: Harbor Gateway to 
an Urban Future? Mar 62 

Niemeyer, Oscar. Aug 45 

No Greater Challenge. (Ashley) Dec 
40 

‘No Romance’ Look at Housing. 
(Levitt) Feb 67 

‘Norway. Jan 41 


O Oak Park. May 112 


Octagon restoration. Jan 12; Oct 10 

Office buildings. Feb 51; Jun 106 

Office landscaping. Jul 40 

Office of Civil Defense. Aug 28 

Office production. Sep 79 

Old Chicago Charm: New Values 
Found. (Spooner) Jun 85 

Old Stone Printing House. Jul 77 

Old Town. Jun 85 

Olvera Street. Feb 45 

On-Site Second Home Practice. Apr 80 

Operation Breakthrough. Jul 20 

Opportunity to Look at ACSA. (Bur- 
chard) Dec 65 

Oregon Shakespearean 
Theater. Aug 72 

Oregon Supreme Court Building. 
Apr 18 

O'Shea, Michael B. (obit) Jul 28 

Osman, John. Aug 43 

Osman, Mary E. (bk rev) Oct 104 

Outdoor theaters. Aug 67 

Overview. Mar 19 

Overview: The Issues at Stake. 
(Mayer) Jun 50 

Owings, Nathaniel A. Nov 17 


Festival 


P Panamerican Federation of Architec- 


tural Associations (FPAA). Jan 55; 
Aug 41 

Paralyzed Veterans of America. Mar 
8, 42 

Park Avenue Strollway. Jul 69 

Partnerships to Get Big Business into 
Housing. (Kaiser) Jan 50 

Patent Office Building. Mar 54 

Pawley, Eric. Aug 64 

Payne, Maurice: AIA and the FPAA. 
Jan 55 

Pei, I. M. & Partners. Jun 98, 111 

Pelli, Cesar. Nov 10 

Pellish, David M.: New Approach to 
Code Problems. Jan 66 

Penn Central Co. Oct 28 

Pennsylvania Avenue. Nov 17 

Pennsylvania State University. Dec 57 

People: A City's Portage Power. 
(Marlin) Jun 68 

People First. (Chenicek) Nov 82 

Periodicals in Environmental Design. 
(Finrow) May 90 

Personnel relations. Apr 84 

Peters, Richard C.: William Wilson 
Wurster: Gold Medalist 1969. May 
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Philadelphia. Mar 12 

Phillips, Gordon: The Unsettled State 
of Education. Nov 57 

Pile, John F.: The Nature of Office 
Landscaping. Jul 40 

Pimsleur, Terry: To See the Red- 
woods. May 102 

Planning of Capital Investments. 
(Farrell) Apr 62 

Planning, Regional Style. (Schweit- 
zer) Sep 94 

Pointers from South America — Bra- 
silia: New Town with Bravura. 
(Kubitschek) Aug 43 


Pointers from South America — 
Guatavita: New Town with Poten- 
tials. (Ponce de Leon) Aug 49 

Pomerance & Breines. Jul 67 

Ponce de Leon, Jaime: Pointers from 
South America — Guatavita: New 
Town with Potentials, Aug 49 

Population policy. Jan 29; Jul 12; Dec40 

Porterfield, Neil. Nov 30 

Portnoy, Frances L.: The New Per- 
spective. Oct 55 

Poverty programs, AIA. Nov 12 

Powell Symphony Hall. Mar 17 

Practica] Means to Higher Profits. 
(Enion) Nov 47 | 

Practice Profiles. Kenneth W. Brook: 
Feb 55; Caudill Rowlett Scott Aug 
51 

Practice Tool Named Juliet. (Haecker) 
May 58 

Preservation. Columbia University 
Apr 57; Grand Central Terminal 
Oct 28; Hawaii Jul 77; Historic 
American Buildings Survey Feb 63: 
see also Restoration 

Preservation Through Documenta 
tion. Feb 63 

Primer on Federal Contracting. (Dur: 
ham) Mar 36 

Process of Activity and the Built En- 
vironment. (Watson) Oct 87 

Production Systems for Architect: 
and Engineers, Inc. (PSAE) Oct 42 

Products of a Social Consciousness 
May 56 

Profession and Personnel Relations 
Apr 84 

Profession and Union Relations. (Jar 
ratt) Apr 82 

Profits of the Professional Life. (Gal. 
lagher) Feb 55 

Programming. Aug 55; Sep 79 

Programs, AIA. Jun 44 

Proposals for D.C. Planning. (Condon) 
Jan 26 

Proppe, Hans.: Choice for the Senio: 
Citizen? Aug 62 

Propst, Robert. Jul 48 

Prospecting the Sub-Arctic, Jun 112 

Psychology. May 84 

Public buildings. Sep 64, 88 

Purves Memorial Lecture. Sep 74 

Pynoos, Jon: The Real World. Oct 4 


Quickborner Team. Jul 46 


Real Reality. (Moholy-Nagy) Oct 53 

Real World. (Hartman & Pynoos) Oc 
49 

Redwoods. May 102 

Reed, Gervais: The Fountains o 
George Tsutakawa. Jul 49 

Rahabilitation centers. Jun 107 

Religious buildings. Jun 102; Aug 32 

Report from a Douglas Commis 
sioner. (Johnson) Jan 61 

Residential. Feb 59; Feb 66; Apr 41 
86; May 72; Jun 101; Jun 104; Oct 3: 

Resolutions, AIA. Sep 59, 85, 117 
Oct 136 

Restoration. Octagon Oct 10; Capito 
West Front Oct 16; Old Chicago Jur 
85; theater Jun 97; workshop Sep 7: 

Retrieval. Sep 79 

Reynolds Award. Jun 32 

Reynolds, John S.: MEB or ECS 
Training or Education? May 82 

Richardson, Henry Hobson. Feb 24 

Right of Way. May 44 

Risser, Arthur: Alfresco Spectaculars 
Aug 67; Theater Facilities Survey 
Aug 80 


Robbie, Roderick G. Flexible Future 
of Architecture. Nov 63; Nov 67 

Rochester. Feb 49 

Rockefeller Center. Feb 45 

Rockford Clinic. Dec 62 

Rodman, Harry E.: Designing for the 
Whole Man. Jan 38 

Rogers, Archibald C. Feb 70 

Rome Prize. Dec 51 

Romney, George. Jul 20 

Romney, Keith B. Apr 54 

Rural America. Jan 32; Feb 10; Dec 
22; Dec 40 

Russian architecture. Apr 70, 74; Dec 
8 

Rx for Growing Pains. (Scheick) Jul 
35 


Ryan, Bailey: Call to Reorder Na- 
tional Priorities. Aug 38 


Sacramento. Feb 49; May 30 

Salishan. Apr 51 

San Bernardino. Feb 48 

San Diego Stadium. Jun 103 

San Francisco. May 16 

Santa Fe Opera. Aug 71 

Sapers, Carl M.: The Case for Licens- 
ing Law Reforms. Nov 52 

Saratoga Performing Arts Center. 
Aug 68 

Scheick, William H.: An Architect Is 
Not an Island. Dec 36; Last of the 
Old Style Dissenters. Apr 37; Rx 
for Growing Pains. Jul 35; Social 
Unrest in Suburbia. Sep 55; The 
Future — Is It Ours? Nov 34; Where 
Your Dues Dollars Are Invested. 
Feb 38 

School Construction Systems Devel- 
opment. Nov 64 

Schools. Feb 59, 60, 61; Mar 17; Jun 
100 

Schwartzman, Daniel. Aug 28; Dec 10 

Schwarz, Ralph G. Feb 10; May 30 

Schweitzer, Frederick J.: Planning, 
Regional Style. Sep 94 

Sea Pines Plantation. Apr 52 

Sears & Sears. Apr 80 

Seattle. Feb 16; May 30 

Second homes. Apr 43, 80 

Seidler, Harry. Jun 28 

Selye, Hans. Stress and Urban Devel- 
opment. Sep 74; May 12 

Seward's Success. Dec 10 

Shagbark. Apr 56 

Shahn, Ben. (obit) May 38 

Sharing the Spaces, Sharing the 
Yields. (Friedberg) Mar 51 

Sharpe, Richard. Comment & Opinion. 
Aug 41; Aug 49 

Shelter on the Moon. (Bowes) Jul 52 

Shemitz, Sylvan R.: A Study in Light- 
ing. Jul 59 

Shulman, Julius. Mar 10 

Sidewalks. Jul 67 

Signs. Feb 6; Mar 8; Dec 51 

Skilling, John B. Mar 10 

Slayton, William L. Jan 33; Nov 10 

Small Towns and Their Plight. (Lay- 
ton) Oct 94 

Smith House. Jun 104 

Snowbird. Apr 54 

So Ordered. Sep 85 

Social Unrest in Suburbia. (Scheick) 
Sep 55 

Solomon, Daniel: The Money Prob- 
lem. Oct 80 

Some Thoughts About the Future of 
ACSA. (Anselevicius) Dec 63 

Southern California Chapter AIA. Jun 


40 
Soviet Union. Apr 70, 74 


Space age architecture. Jul 52 

Spaces Inside. Jun 136 

Specs Quicker and Easier. (Codella) 
Oct 42 

Spokane. Feb 55 

Spooner, William T.: Old Chicago 
Charm: New Values Found. Jun 85 

Spreiregen, Paul D.: Tin Elephant 
Turns White. Jul 72 

Stacked Up. (Lynes) Feb 78 

Stadiums. Jun 103; Nov 24 

Standards, building. Jan 69 

Standards Deferred. Sep 73 

Standards of Professional Practice. 
Sep 70 

Stanton, Glenn. (obit) Dec 32 

State capitols. Apr 10; Jul 12, 18 

State University Construction Fund. 
May 10 

Steinbrugge, Karl V. May 16 

Stokes, Carl B. Jan 10 

Stress and Urban Development. 
(Selye) Sep 74 

Strollways. Jul 67 

Students. see Architectural students 

Study in Lighting. (Shemitz) Jul 59 

Study of Educational Facilities. Nov 
64 

Sturgis, Robert S.: Urban Design and 
National Policy for Urban Growth. 
Oct 69; (bk rev) Jan 74; Comment & 
Opinion. Dec 39 

Sutter Diagnostic and Treatment Cen- 
ter. Dec 62 

Symposium on the Good Life. Oct 94 

Systems building. Nov 63, 67 


TAC. Jun 12; Aug 16 

Task Force. Compensation Methods 
Oct 36; Equal Opportunities Jun 20; 
Social Responsibility Aug 20; Sep 
10, 61; Oct 24; Nov 12; Standards 
of Professional Practice Sep 73 

Technology. Apr 74; Nov 69 

Tellez, German. Jan 58 

Temple of the Arts. (Washburn) Mar 
54 


Tenneco Building. Jun 106 

Tennessee Society of Architects. 
May 32 

Theater Facilities Survey. (Risser) 
Aug 80 

They Say It with Marble. Jan 70 

Third Generation of Clients. (Wurs- 
ter) Sep 77 

Thomson, Thomas L.: Design Role- 
Playing at the School of Architec- 
ture. Oct 82 

Tin Elephant Turns White. (Spreire- 
gen) Jul 72 

To See the Redwoods. (Pimsleur) 
May 102 

Todd, David F. M. Sep 84 

Tomb of the Unknowns. Jul 59 

Toronto School Board. Nov 63, 67 

Toward a Theory of Architecture 
Machines. (Negroponte) Mar 71 

Town and Country Planning Act, 
1947. Dec 44 

Train, Jack D. Sep 73 

Transportation, Dept. of. Feb 14; Sep 
10 

Triangle Association. Jun 85 

TRW Systems Group. Jan 32 

Tsutakawa, George. Jul 49 

Tufts-New England Medical Center. 
May 63 


Udall, Stewart L. Mar 19 

UIA. see International Union of 
Architects 

Unfinished Business. convention Aug 


38; D.C. planning Jan 26; dues Feb 
38; freeways May 44; future of the 
profession Jul 35; Nov 34; govern- 
ment contracting Mar 36; humor 
Apr 37; Sep 55; programs Jun 44; 
social responsibility Oct 42; Dec 36 

Uniform System. Oct 42 

Unions. Apr 82; Nov 82 

Unsettled State of Education. (Phil- 
lips) Nov 57 

Urban Affairs Center. Feb 10 

Urban and Rural America: Policies 
for Future Growth. Jan 31 

Urban Crisis. (Heifetz) Oct 77 

Urban Design and Development Corp. 
May 30; Jun 44; Sep 46; Oct 36 

Urban Design Concept Associates. 
Feb 70 

Urban Design and National Policy 
for Urban Growth. (Brubaker and 
Sturgis) Oct 69 

US Bicentennial World Exposition. 
Mar 12 

US Government Exchange. Dec 8 

US Plywood-Champion Papers, Inc. 
Dec. 8 

USA Standards Institute. Feb 12, 24 

Utah Architect. Jan 22 

Utilities. Feb 58, 60; Apr 30; Jul 24 


Vacation homes. see Second homes 

Venice. Feb 44 

Vermont Council on the Arts. Jan 70 

Vienna. Nov 10 

Vieux Carré Highway. Apr 30; Aug 28 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Jan 45; 
Dec 22 

VISTA. Jun 20 

Volpe, John A. Apr 30 


Wade, John: Curriculum Structure. 
Mar 75 

Washburn, Wilcomb E.: Temple of 
the Arts. Mar 54 

Washington, D.C. Feb 46 

Watson, Donald: The Process of 
Activity and the Built Environment 
Oct 87 

‘We Are What You Have Made Us.’ 
(Culver) May 53 

Weese, Harry. Chicago Civic Center 
as Public Architecture. Sep 88 

West Front. Oct 16 

What the Future Offers . . . and De- 
mands. (Gallagher) Nov 38 

Where Your Dues Dollars Are In- 
vested. (Scheick) Feb 38 

White, Elbridge B. (bk rev) May 112 

White, George M. (bk rev) Jun 144 

Wider Horizon, a Fairer Landscape. 
(Abrams) Dec 49 

William Wilson Wurster: Gold Medal- 
ist 1969. (Peters) May 72 

Wilson, Hugh: The Architects’ Con- 
tribution. Dec 43 

Wisconsin, University of, Milwaukee. 
Mar 75 

Workshops, AIA. Sep 79 

World's Fairs. see Expositions 

World Congress of Architects. Apr 
18; Dec 10 

Wright, Frank Lloyd. May 12; Jun 24 

Wright, Jackson T. May 26 

Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons, Inc. 
Jun 105 

Wurster, William W. Oct 6; Third 
Generation of Clients. Sep 77; Feb 
10; Mar 10; Oct 6 

Yale School of Art and Architecture. 
Sep 14; Nov 28 

Young architects. Sep 46; Oct 46, 49, 
53, 55 

Zoning. Jan 61, 69 
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You can 
depend on 
SWIMQUIP! 


Swimquip is known as “The Friendly 
Giant" of the swimming pool industry 
because: 

1. Swimquip is the world's largest 
manufacturer of swimming pool 
equipment. 

2. Swimquip manufactures the most 
complete line of equipment in the 
industry. 

3. Swimquip's regional sales managers 
are spread across the Free World and 
are nearby any pool location. This is 
the industry's most complete staff of 
qualified swimming pool specialists 
that can serve you anywhere. 

Swimquip means quality and 

operations efficiency 

For example, the Swimquip HRL filter for 

large commercial and municipal pools is 

equipped with a single lever backwash 
valve. This idea makes it possible 

to let your maintenance man 

or life guard take 

care of pool ee 

operation with 10 

minutes of 

instruction. 

Call for your 

Swimquip man... 

he’s the man who 

understands your 
problems and 
knows how to 
solve them. 


In the West Call 213/443-4211 
“Ask for George Bowman” 

In Central US Call 214/357-3801 
“Ask for Ross McAlister” 

In the East Call 404/355-0480 
“Ask for Allen Hames” 


SWIMQUIPK»-. 


DEDICATED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE 

ART AND SCIENCE OF SWIMMING POOLS! 
3301 Gilman Road, El Monte, Calif./1121 Huff 
Road, N.W., Atlanta, Georgia/2665 Manana Dr., 
Dallas, Texas/74 Gervais Dr., Don Mills, Ont., 
Canada/Blvd. Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra 
55151 Mexico 17, D.F./Ashley St., West 
Footscray, W. 12 Victoria, Australia/ 

203-205 Cashel St., Christchurch, 

v New Zealand. 
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| Architects Information Service 


To order single copies of items listed: 
circle number on card that corre- 
sponds to number beside each of 
the listed items you want. Send no 
money now. The charge, if any, for 
a single copy is noted for each item, 
and you will be billed for this amount. 
Minimum billing for reprints is $1. 


Current Issue Reprints 
single copies free 
1 Medical Clinics—62 


Previous Issue Reprints 
single copy prices as noted 


20 Modular-Jointed Education of 
Joe's Boys — 4 pp.; 25¢ 
Progress report on the Princeton 
Project 


21 Practice Profile; Frank Grad & 
Sons—8 pp.; 25¢ 
Meeting the challenge of the new 


age through expanded services 


22 Contractual General Conditions 
—6 pp.; 25¢ 
Viewing basic legal relationships 


| 23 Where is Architecture Going?— 


12 pp.; 50¢ 

Digest of the Future of the Pro- 
fessions's conference at Airlie 
House 


24 Testing the Rainbow—4 pp.; 25¢ 
An aid in visual matching of 
colors 


25 The Western House—10 pp.; 25¢ 
A portfolio of 10 of the best 
projects in the Western Home 
Awards program 


26 Buildings for All to Use—14 pp.; 
50¢ 
Standards for barrier-free archi- 
tecture 


| 27 Professional Development Pro- 
gram—12 pp.; 25¢ 

Background and purposes of the 
AIA program 


29 New Dimensions in Air Rights— 


5 pp.; 25é 
An analysis of two dual-purpose 
structures 

| 

| 30 Dialogue and Discovery—5 pp.; 


25é 


A look at VPI's Inner College of 


Environmental Design 


To order manufacturers' technical 
data: Circle number on card that cor- 
responds to the number beneath or 
beside each product advertisement 
for which you wish additional spe- 
cific printed technical data sent to 
you. Information will be sent from 
the appropriate producer. 


31 The Sheer Joy of Sketching—7 
pp.: 25¢ 
A portfolio with random notes 


32 Library Buildings 1968 Awards 
Program—4 pp.; 25¢ 
A portfolio of seven projects 
107 Anatomy of the Mall—10 pp.; 25¢ 
A definitive study of this pedes- 
trian concept 
108 Practice Profile: Wallace K. Har- 
rison, FAIA—6 pp.; 25¢ 
Study of the 1967 Gold Medalist 
112 Radiation Shielding—11 pp; 25¢ 
An architectural primer 
114 The Big Ground Wave—5 pp.; 
25¢ 
Challenge of supersonic travel 
117 Adventures in the Pursuit of 
Excellence—5 pp.; 25¢ 
A review of the controversial 
Bard Awards 
118 “Let's All Go Down to the Jail 
and See Andy Warhol"—4 pp.; 
25¢ 
Finding room for the arts in re- 
sourceful communities 


Special Offers 


33 AIA JOURNAL subscription in- 
formation and prices. For regis- 
tered architect rates, see sub- 
scription card. 


34 Binders for AIA JOURNAL, in- 
formation and prices 


36 Reprints in quantity, information 
and prices 


37 1969 Steel Deck Institute Design 
Manual 


40 Clearinghouse for Federal Scien- 
tific and Technical Information, 
subscription price 


44 Your Building and Your Archi- 
tect, 18-page booklet for clients 


45 Checklist for Cities, a working 
guide for urban analysis 


46 NACA Ceiling Systems Hand- 
book, order form 


